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ELEANOR McLELLAN 


SS ———— 


Whose Pupil, Max Salzinger, has been Engaged as Leading Baritone of the 
Montreal Opera. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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WILLIAM NELSON BUR 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILD 


8, East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teac 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Baritone Lectures and 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West rr4th. St., New York. 


Tel. 7814: Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY . 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





JAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City Instruction, Piano. Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 2867-W Bergen. 





Mue. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G, FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
Residence Stuctio, Hotel Calumet 


Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 
Complete mus ical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals. Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method 21 East zsth St. 
"Phone. 1702 Lenox 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT 
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"Phone: 1232 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine vears of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin Will accept engagements and a limited 


number of pupils 
Address: 37 West recth St.. New York 
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Studio, g18 Central Park West 


Instruction Tel. 4164 River 





New Song for Contralte 
“Only a Day for Tears” 
By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 
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and Composition at his residence studio, The 


Narragansett, B’way and oath St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL. OF SIGHT SINGING 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—~Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.. 
142s Broadway, New York 
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SUE HARVARD, Soprano 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE 
10 South s8th Street ARTA cement 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 


Ore. 


E 5132 Kenmore i < . Chicago, Ii. 





Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 


“Not all ma become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {et iiuse 


Voice Culture fi sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 107th St., New York. 
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Director Chicago, Ill. 
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._| Else DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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--- Manager.. 
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LINA PUEtoyER. ¢ o-Eaglish Pie 
Studied wit ‘ames. masters Laden Berlin 


and Vienna. Will be in Aaneriee only for Jan., 
Feb. and March, 1914. 


LAUREL E. ee tg and 
An A. A. o ‘an ae. of the 
Leander Clark College for the past several years. 
Highly gifted! : 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN, ‘Seprane 
LUIGI VON KUNITS, Violinist 

sancne Pietidest si the Renee. ae 2. D. 


Club in Vienna. Austria. 
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Touring in Europe 
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Marie, Helen, Constance. 
Classical and Popular Vocaland 
Plano selections for Concert- 


Recital — Musicale. 
Address: 
PELHAM, N. Y. 


Mme. Hildegard Heffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Sa and Piano 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, a 
erunee: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East tsoth Street, New York City 
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Directer KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
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The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 
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For catalogs of both address 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 42 VWest 76th Street, New York 
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wus KOEMMENICH 


Conductor of N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


AEOLIAN HALL a West 42d Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5626 


PAULIN ce MEYER russe: CONCERT 


4929 Washington Fark Place, Chicago, Il. 














>|! Helen Ware 


HERALDED BY THE EUROPEAN PRESS 





“The most Powerful and Poetic 
Interpreter of Hungarian and 
Slavic Music.” 


American Tour 1913-14 














Exclusive management, LASZLO SCHWARTZ 
301 Stephen Girard Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GAMBLE CONGERT PAR 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


$6a Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plass 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schooi 
Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO, ILL 


Kathariné HOFFMANN toons: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 
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TENOR——COM POSER 
“Yes and Nay” 
Hallet Giiverte, Hote! Flanders, 183 W. 47th St.. Tel. 8570 Srvat 


RARE 0 VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


83 West Sth St., N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, I. 


Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” italian Gu 
durable pure-tone, $! 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 
Finest pure-silver polished 
“CG wtrings 75c. each 
High-grade Repairing 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Dept. i. 1368-70 BROADWAY, NEW wees Gr ciry 
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TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburg 
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July and August Sold 
NEXT SEASON BOOKING 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA _ 
For concert engagements» 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL B dau 
1 West 34th St., New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS © 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West STth Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambes 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


GVERET 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 























One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
musician of the Cathohe Church in Sfmerica 


His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 
as enthusiastic as it is sincere 
FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 




















The Cable Company, Chicago oe 

Gentlemen: take great pleasure in attesting the splendid 
merits of the Conover piano which has recently been installed 
in gy choir hall. 

You can appreciate how important it is for my choristers to 
rehearse to a cantabile tone. The sustaining, singing tone 
quality of the Conover is persoctey suited to the unusual demands 
which we make on a piano. After a few rehearsals with the Conover 
I began to notice the freedom of vocalization which it assists. 
Candidly, I am delighted with the choice we have made. Inciden- 
tally, your Conover graces any room. Very sincerely yours, 


March 3, 1913. 7, Tw Sel 
Makers CHICAGO 





Wabash and Jackson 
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KIMBALL 


The Artists 


PIANOS 


fFarorittle 
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W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “ “ “ “i Chicago 











Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 








Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





























ORY of MLSIC eee 
Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 


tories. The faculty mumbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundings. The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America, Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE. 

Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. CINCINNAT!. OHIG 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 











Piano—Joba J, Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—-A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
g—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson, 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenivs Zendt JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 


Malkin Music School | maneaktt KE WES 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director CONTRALTO 


26 Mount Morris Park, West, New York City CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Faculty of prominent instructors, Among them gemen THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
being Arnold Volpe, Sophie Traubman, 8. Finkel Mana a .- aS N York 


stein, Dubinsky and Manfred Malkin. 
Catalogue will be mailed oa request Personal Address, 2469 B’way. ‘Phone, 4848 River 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte 




















Mezzo Contralto 


anit FOSTER oz. 


CHARLES, G ADMAR Fe In Joint Concert and Recital with World-Famed hey ee 


toe Bh One ; alse an American Indian 
WA . Associate 
Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street - . - 


THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen iste; Carl H. Tol- 


lef iolinist; Paul r, ‘cellist. Address 
aE ete Carl H. Follefsen, 1166 sth | Im Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. 
































— |THE STERNBERG 
CONDUCTOR 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
33 33 Pa. | Fuller Building, ro South 18th St. Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM J. FALK| DAN BEDDOE tenor 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish Season 1912-1913 in America 








"Phone 488: Lenox. 124 East ged St, New York | Uader the Exotesive Mensgemest of R. E. JOHNSTON 
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MUSIC UNDER WILLIAM I 


I. 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Brahms found world wide recognition only during the 
last few years of his life. But he was so successful in 
the sale of his works, even though he.was entirely devoid 
of business instincts, that he left an estate worth about 
200,000 marks. To be sure, this is only one-fifth of the 
fortune that Richard Strauss has already amassed, but 
Strauss is a very keen business man. That is the reason 
he took to writing for the stage a few years ago. The 
successful writer of operas reaps a much greater financial 
reward than the symphonist and chamber music of lieder 
composer, 

Hugo Wolf, another great one of our times, was far 
less fortunate than Brahms. He had no famous spon- 
sors, like Biilow and Joachim, and he failed to find 
general recognition during his lifetime. When the news 
spread that Wolf had come to a tragic end in an in 
sane asylum at Vienna ten years ago, aged forty-three, 
there was a speedy awakening to the fact that a great 
and original musical factor, a man in many respects 
unique in his special field, had gone from among us 
All the prominent singers began to place Wolf's lieder 
on their programs, and in a very brief period he be- 
came all the rage. For the past few years he has 
maintained his place on lieder programs along with 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. Just as Chopin was 
a specialist for the piano, so was Hugo Wolf a special 
ist in this branch of musical creation. Neverthe'ess, 
he had a strong bent for the stage and longings to 
express himself through the medium of the orchestra; 
and his “Corregidor,” the only opera he ever wrote 
testifies to his attempt to still these longings. The 
Berlin premiere of Wolf's work occurred at the Comix 
Opera in 1906, after having been produced at Munich 
and Mannheim Although well given and supported 
by an enthusiastic Wolf clientele, the opera was not 
successful 
disappeared 
boards. 


and soon 
from the 
The score re 
veals a deep, beautiful, 
poetic nature and it has 
many moments of great 
particularly 
in the lyric parts, but 
the music as a whole 
lacks the vitality and 
the dramatic force 
necessary for the stage 
Wolf was great as a 
lieder composer, but his 
work for a_ capella 
choir, his string quar- 
tet in D minor, his 
symphonic poem, “Pen- 
thesilia,” and a few 
other larger compositions 
value. 

Among living composers Richard Strauss is trump in 
Germany. Although there are still anti-Straussianer in 
abundance, they have done little to stem the great tide of 
Strauss’ popularity that has swept over Germany during 
the last decade and a half. Strauss’ real popularity dates 
from 1895, when he brought out his two great symphonic 
poems, “Also sprach Zarathustra” and “Till Eulenspic- 
gels Lustige Streiche.” 1881, however, 
Hermann Levi performed Strauss’ symphony in D minor 
in Munich and in 1885 Hans von Biilow became interested 
in him and appointed him his assistant conductor at Mein- 
ingen, where Strauss acquired the routine of orchestra 
leading. In 1886 he brought out his symphonic poem, “Aus 
Italien,” in 1887 “Macbeth,” in 1888 “Don Juan” and in 
188% “Tod und Verklarung,” which many to this day ac- 
claim as his greatest work. In 1804 he wrote his first 
opera. “Guntram,” which was quite Wagnerian and was 
unsuccessful. His “Eulenspiegel” and “Zarathustra” cre- 
ated a sensation in Berlin in 1895 and were taken up by all 
the great conductors of Germany and, in fact, of the world. 


loveliness, 


AT HIS SUMMER HOME AT 
THE BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS 
interest and 


are of lesser 


As long ago as 


RICHARD STRAUSS WITH HIS WIFE AND SON 
GARMISCH IN 


Then followed “Don Quixote” in 1898, “Ein Heldenleben’ 
the following year and the “Sinfonia Domestica”’ in 1904 
The premiere of this work occurred in New York. Mean- 
while Strauss had made a great name for himself as a 
song writer, His lieder have had an immense sale all 
over the world and the best of them are in the repertory 
of every lieder singer of importance. 

After the appearance of the “Domestica,” Strauss again 
turned his attention to the stage. His second opera, “Feu 
ersnot,” which was brought out in Dresden in rgo1, had 
fared better than “Guntram,” but it was by no means an 
Then, in roos, came “Salome,” 


unqualified success which 
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. 
took the world by storm. This music drama was a product 
of the times. The degeneracy and perversity of the Oscar 
Wilde text was illustrated in tones with all the “Raffine 
ment” and amazing skill that Strauss had at his command 
The neurasthenic and degenerate tendencies of the music 
awakened an echo in the thousands. People 
flocked to hear “Salome” and for several years it was ex- 


hearts of 


traordinarily popular; its success was sensational. Th 
score itself aroused the greatest interest, even among the 
hyper-moderns No such extravagant harmonies and 
rhythms, no such brilliant coloring and bold instrumental 
combinations had ever been heard before. The writing o! 
simultaneous two-four and three-four time and the com 
bination of scales in F and F sharp and dozens of other 
innovations stamped it as a score of great eccentricity. In 
reality the Oscar Wilde book is not adapted to a musical 
setting and to me the music and text always seemed incon- 
gruous. It is more of a symphonic poem with accompany- 
ing text than an opera. Analysis shows the thematic ma- 
terial to be meagre indeed and two of the principal themes 
are taken from Rossini and Tschaikowsky. But “Salome” 


ILLUSTRIOUS 
APOSTLE, 
(Published by Hans Dursthoff.) 


but it was not long 
an attraction. 


was new and its success was timmens¢ 


Today “Salome” is no longer 

“Elektra,” whicl 
was au fond more or less of a reputation of “Salome” with 
intensified means. Its great. Then 


in which Strauss 


lived 
was produced four years later, in 1900, 
success was not so 
came a reaction with the “Rosenkavalier,” 
made the attempt to combine rather commonplace waltzes 
in the Viennese style, with all of the modern orchestral 
“Raffinement.” There are 
“Rosenkavalier,” notably the trio in D flat for three female 
wretched text 


parts of great lyric beauty in 


put clumsily to 

Today in Ger 
“Ari 
adne auf Naxos,” the composer’s latest creation, suffers 


voices, and in spite of a 


gether, the opera has been very successful 


many it is the favorite of the Strauss music dramas 
from the unfortunate attempt to combine drama and opera. 
The music is beautiful but not original, except in the in 
“Ariadne” 
the principal stages in Germany, but it has failed to hold 


strumentation has been given by nearly all 


public interest and the recent production in Londor was 


attended by a large pecuniary loss on the part of the man- 


agement. Strauss, however, has become a wealthy 


venues accruing from his musi 
the 


induced 


man through the re 
undoubtedly a knowledge of 


had 


dramas. It was 


greater gain to be from the stage that 


Strauss to leave his legitimate field of symphon 
writing and go into opera 
Although Strauss has been first conductor at the 


Kaiser's Opera for more than fifteen years, the mon 
} 


arch has never shown the slightest interest in his 


musical creations. He has never attended a perform 


ance of one of Strauss’ music dramas, so far as | 


know, nor one of the symphony concerts of the Royal 
Orchestra which are conducted by Strauss. The 
frequently attends the 


peror Opera, but he has n 


interest in the modern movements f mus The 


Berlin Opera iriously enough, has never had one 

of the Strauss premieres. “Guntram” was brought 

out at Weimar, “Feuersnot ‘Salome Elektra 

and Rosenkavalier” in Dresden and “Ariadne auf 

Naxos” at Stuttgart. Otherwise, however, Strauss 

has found recognition such as has been accorded n 
other composer of our times 

Max Reger. next to Richard Strauss, is the most 

commanding timwure 

among the younger 

living composers in 

Germany today Reger 

had from the tart a 


host of enthusiastic, 


even fanatic, adherents 
in him the mu 


Messiah of 


und who are 


who see 


sical our 
day read) 


to go any length with 


him. But he has also had 


an equally large part 


of antagonists t 


tend with, who nsid 


er him more or less of 


AND 


ils 


PAIR 
VON 


BRAHMS 


BULOW hist and 


a musical anar 


hold 


sible lor 


who him respon- 
a larwe meas 
Muse. On 


Reger possesses an amazing 


ure of harm done to the art of the one pomt 
all agree, and that is that 
contrapuntal skill that the harmonic complexity of 


some of his works baffles description 


and 


Reger first attracted attention with his masterly comp 


sitions for organ and with his remarkable sonatas for viol n 


Although 


contain 


alone revealing strong Bach influence, these 


works so much that is forceful and original tl 


they soon became famous. It novel and in out 


times a clever idea to utilize the principles of Johann Se 


was a 
bastian Bach and present them in a modern garb. Reger 
stands unique among the moderns as a writer for organ 
and no such polyphonic skill has been shown in unaccom 
Bach. As a 


ly 


panied works for violin since the days of 
composer of songs and of chamber-music and particular 
with his works for male chorus and mixed chorus, Reger 
also soon found widespread recognition. His string quar 
tets, his quintets reveal great originality, force, 
and enormous technical powers. The quartet in D minor 
op. 74, reveals the depths of his nature, but the sunny tri: 
op. 77-B, contains more yet—more healthy and more pleas- 


ing music. His choral cantatas are full of uplifting mo- 


iracter 
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and the polyphonic skill revealed in them is astound- 


As a writer for orchestra Reger has been less successful. 
He made no attempts in this direction until his fame was 
thoroughly established with works of other genres. I well 


Graningers’ Summer Experience. 


Jane Lang Graninger, soprano, of Pittsburgh, was the 
recipient of an unusual and graceful compliment during a 
recent sojourn at French Lick Springs, Indiana. The 





beyond the popular musical pale. One is an old fogey, or 
worse. And just at this time the centenary of the birth 
of Richard Wagner is being observed the world over. 
The man who made modern music, but who did not 
kill the older classical music, is honored everywhere. 
In American cities there are a discriminating 





| the sensation that the announcement 

ide a few years ago, that Nikisch was to 

’ iuce at a Philharmonic concert Reger’s 
first composition for orchestra, his “Sinfoniet- 
It proved to be a great disappointment 
Even in the mere technic of orchestral writing 
Reger was found tu be wofully lacking. His 


mentation was thick and heavy; it was 
erladen, the entire apparatus being heard 


st of the tim As a consequence there was 





a ticeable lack of contrast The coloring 

ill a dull gray. It was a matter of gen- 
ra tonishment that a man possessing such 
ontrapuntal and polyphonic powers should 
how such slight skill in the art of orchestra- 
tior Thematically the “Sinfonietta” was most 


nsatisfactors There were snatches of themes 


ind the modulations were so frequent 
that e scarcely ever had the feeling of 
lity The novelty had a fiasco. His other 
stral works all have met with indifferent 
success, * 
Reger’s concertos for violin and piano have THE 


t fared much better, They are so complicated, so over 
contrary in their idioms to the nature of the solo 
truments and, above all, so meagre in real substance and 


ungrateful for the performers, so tedious for the listeners 
that their permanent success was impossible. Reger is by 
far the most prolific writer of our day. Although he is 
nly forty years old, having been born in 1873, he has al- 
ready reached the opus number 126. He has often been 


“Vielschreiberei.’ With all of his 


Its, however, Max Reger possesses real genius and he 


e of the few commanding figures who play an impor- 
tant part on the musical stage of our day. 
(To be continued) 
Brown went to buy a new piece for her little 
f 
please show me a piece of music for about second 


How much Twenty cents? Oh, I want some 
} er than that: her last piec ¢ cost 35 cents. Haven't 
hing for about 40 or 45 cents?”—Cincinnati Con- 
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HOUSE IN WHICH MAX REGER WAS BORN AT BRAUD, BAVARIA, 


Graningers, after a strenuous musical season, had sought a 
much needed rest and recuperation, such as the waters of 
French Lick Spring afford, and to that end had planned 
to remain musically “incognito.” However, a number of 
old Cincinnati friends of Charles Albert Graninger (the 
choral director and pianist, well known in Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh), also guests of the hotel, took quite the con- 
trary view, with the result that Mr. and Mrs. Graninger 
soon became the musical life of the place by reason ot 
their joint recitals. 

Thomas Taggart, president of the Hotel Company, hav- 
ing invited Governor Ralston, his staff and the Indiana 
Editorial Association with their ladies as his guests for 
the week-end, engaged the Graningers for a surprise re- 
cital in their honor. During the reception ceremonies and 
after an address by the Governor there came loud, insist- 
ent calls for “Mine Host,” to which Mr. Taggart re- 
sponded : 

“My dear friends, I am quite sure you have heard me 
speak often enough. It is not my forte anyhow, but I now 
offer you a substitute which, I am sure, will be a surprise 
and a delight to you all. Jane Lang Graninger will now 
sing for you.” 

With such a propitious introduction it goes without say- 
ing that both artists put forth their best efforts in a choice 
program and were duly rewarded by the rapt attention and 
demonstrative appreciation of their cultured audience. 





American Musical Taste. 

America is engulfed in a sea of musical trash. The 
young person who really likes good music is either looked 
upon with scorn and pity or condemned as “affected” and 
hypocritical. If one does not enjoy “Hitchy-Koo” one is 
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few who really understand Wagner, and 
enough others who pretend to understand him 
or who honestly like him without understand- 
ing, to provide a sizeable audience for a Wag- 
ner concert. But our young people—the ones 
who should have the most music in their souls 
—are, with comparatively few exceptions, 
devotees of rag time. Frankly, even proud- 
ly, they prefer “Hitchy-Koo” to “Das Rhein- 
gold.” They are, of course, beyond scolding. 
You cannot scold musical taste into anyone. 
And they have brains enough and culture 
enough to be worthy of: better things. The 
trouble is that they are blind y following a 
vogue; they are. fearful of being considered 
not up to date—than which young America 
knows no more frightful offense.—-Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 








Grimson at Bar Harbor. 


At the second Bar Harbor concert this sum- 
mer in the Building of Arts, the program was 
rendered by Horatio Connell and Bonarios Grimson, the 
latter playing Vitali’s “Ciaconne,”’ Cupi’s “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile,” Debussy’s “En Bateau’’ and “Serenade 4 la Poupée,” 
and “La Fée du Hallier,” by Godard. Ethel Cave-Cole 
was the accompanist. The Grimson numbers were ad- 
mired as much for their unconventionality as for the tech- 
nical finish, true musicianship and deep poetical feeling 
with which the artist performed them. 

Last Thursday Grimson and Horatio Connell were the 
attractions at a musicale given by Christine Baker, and the 
violinist charmed the guests with his splendid art and at- 
tractive personality, while Mr. Connell won an individual 
success no less warm and striking. 

The full program follows: 


Allegro (ivom somata fm A). cccsecvescsccsccucssqosssvectens Handel 
Adagio, 
Allegro. 
Bonarios Grimson. 
Shad WEED oaks 66s need cepdonesicescssieicteisttesiveed Schubert 
ONS |S vhcka 65's hive indnded Reoedey Gln pid ds sdccesunes Schumann 


Im Wunderschoenen Monat Mai. 
Aus meinen Thranen spricssen. 
Die Rose, die Lilie, die Taube. 
Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’, 
Ich grolle nicht. 

Horatio Connell. 


Berceuse (Dors, petit gas). ........ceeeeee Ce 6ogneweveces Cesar Cui 

CEE sid nd na civen Vibged vibine dale s0neeuRhbeunes cbecaee Cesar Cui 

OTANI BIR hig bk o-oeoed va 56c 056s cc ccccncverdiensecs Cesar Cui 

Schon Rasmarin ........2.ceecsseees esecsees eoeed dx Fritz Kreisler 

Tears SON vai iesc phen cs schecvescundecares Vacs Fritz Kreisier 
Bonarios Grimson. 

WE I 6 hihi ra 06 nha Saks eek oc bobbie Koscescs ..»H. Farjeon 


I Went Far and Cold. 
Of Troubles Know I None. 
SE OE oo vb bbdcewebins\camkackvcscduccsavs iSsscs F, Allitsen 
Heratio Connell. 
At the piano, Ethel Cave Cole. 





Summer Woman in Song. 


The poets sing songs of the Summer Girl, 
They call her a fairy vision, 
An opening rose 
That blushes and blows, 
A flower from the fields Elysian. 


They tell us so much of the Summer Girl 
Whose beauty is superhuman; 
A dream and no less 
Of all happiness ; 
But what of the Summer Woman? 


What of the woman no longer a girl? 
Of the woman with youth behind her, 
Whose summer days bring 
No poets to sing 
Of the blistering tears that blind her? 


What of the woman whose summertime dreams 
Are visions of care and sorrow? 
Of a blazing sun? 
Of work never done? 
Of the Summer Girl of tomorrow ? 


Hers is the beauty that poets should sing; 
Which yearns for a song that feeds it. 
The rhythm and rhyme 
Of the summer time, 
For the Lord only knows how she needs it. 
—New York Times. 
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\ SAN FRANCISCO }f / 


San Francisco, Cal., August 11, 191%. 

The musical season has been practically at a standstill in 
this city during the last few weeks as far as public per- 
formances are concerned. Nearly all teachers have been 
busy during the summer months giving lessons, but pupils’ 
recitals and local events have been practically suspended 
since the termination of the recent third annual teachers’ 
convention 

RRR 

Everyone is looking forward to the coming season, which 
promises to be unusually active. There will be ten regu- 
lar symphony concerts by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Henry Hadley. So far 
two grand opera seasons have been announced. One will 
continue for six weeks, beginning next October, for which 
Leoncavallo has been engaged as conductor. This season 
will be held at the Tivoli Opera House, and will be under 
the direction of Messrs. Patrizzi and D’Avigneau, who have 
organized the company. It is understood that Carmen 
Mellis and Tarquini will be two of the prima donnas. A 
chorus of California singers is now being rehearsed. After 
the San Francisco engagement the company will go to Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle. It is also planned to visit 
several smaller cities on the Pacific Coast. The repertory 
will include Italian and German operas. There is also a 
likelihood that the Montreal Opera Company, under the 
direction of Lambardi, will come here for a two weeks’ 
engagement in January or February. The other certain 
announcement is the Chicago Grand Opera Company with 
Bonci, Titta Ruffo and Mary Garden during March at the 
Tivoli Opera House. 

Among the artists to visit us the coming season may be 
mentioned: Geraldine Farrar, Frances Alda, Frank La 
Forge, Gutia Casini, Fritz Kreisler, Melsa, Mischa E‘man, 
Schumann-Heink, Melba, Kubelik, Kathleen Parlow, Wil- 
helm Bachaus, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Harold Bauer 
Josef Hofmann, Paderewski, Paviowa, Clarence Whitehill, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. To these may be added several others before 
the season is well under way. So it will be seen that mu- 
sically San Francisco will not starve during the ensuing 
season. 

a 

Alyce Gates, a well known San Francisco vocal teacher, 
was the victim of heart failure last week. She gave les- 
sons in Berkeley during the day and took the 11.20 boat in 
the evening to return to San Francisco. She was found on 
the sidewalk a few steps from her home about 1 o'clock in 
the morning. The physicians aver that she must have been 
attacked by heart failure soon after leaving the car that 
brought her from the ferry. Her relatives say that she 
was suffering from apoplexy. Miss Gates had a large num- 
ber of friends, who were shocked to hear of her sudden 
death. 

nane 

The Leoncavallo interview which appeared in last week's 
issue of the Musica. Courrer created somewhat of a 
sensation in this city, as it had not been publicly announced 
that the maestro was to come here. Upon inquiry I was 
told that a contract had been signed between Leoncavallo 
and Ettore Patrizzi and Mr. d’Avigneau, who will present 
opera in Italian at the Tivoli Opera House during Octeber 
and November. The news was received with considerable 
pleasure by the musical public. 

aeae 

Augusta Upham, a prominent pianist and accompanist 
residing in this city, and formerly of Palo Alto, Cal., was 
married recently to Ernest H. Staber. The happy event is 
the culmination of a romance that began at Stanford Uni- 
versity when both young people were fellow students. 

e 

A farewell reception was given in honor of Catherine 
Goleher by her teacher, Marie Withrow, at the latter's 
residence last week. Miss Golcher expects to leave for 
Europe this month in order to gain experience and finish 
her education in linguistic and musical accomplishments 
A large number of guests were in attendance. 

nar 

Hugo Mansfeldt, the distinguished piano pedagogue and 
virtuoso, was married to Hazel H. Hess, of San Jose, 
Cal, on Tuesday evening, August 5. The news came as a 
complete surprise to the host of friends of the well known 
musician. Mr. Mansfeldt studied with Liszt and has made 
a name as pianist and teacher. He is also the author of a 
work in piano study. Miss Hess is a young pupil of Mr. 
Mansfeldt’s who has revealed more than ordinary talent 
on several occasions and whose charming personality and 
handsome appearance have made for her numerous friends 
After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Mansfeldt went to 
Southern California, where they will remain several weeks 

nar 

Cantor Stark, of Temple Emanu-El, resigned his position 
which he has occupied for a large number of years to the 


satisfaction of everyone familiar with his work. He will! 
preside over the ensuing holiday services next October, and 
has composed special music for the same. As soon as 
Mr. Stark’s engagement at Temple Emanu-E] is terminated 
he will devote his time to teaching and composing. Mr. 
Stark is known throughout the world among Hebrew con- 
gregations for the excellent work he has done in behalf of 
traditional music, and his loyal service to Temple Emanu- 
El end with the regret of the congregation and with the 
best wishes of his many friends and admirers for his 
future work. 


nue 


Elizabeth Westgate, the pianist and composer, and writer 
on musical topics, is spending the summer at her bungalow, 
“Lazycroft,” in the Santa Cruz Mountains. Miss West- 
gate’s living room and porch are the scene of many a 
musical gathering, the impromptu programs being con- 
tributed to not only by herself but by many others well 
known in musical circles. Among those staying in the 
vicinity are: Marie and Evelyn Withrow, who with their 
mother are occupying their cottage; Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
G. Nicholson, the Harry Sherwoods (Mary Sherwood play- 
ing the cello as well as she does the piano), and others 
The major portion of Miss Westgate’s time is given up to 
rest, to composition and to the simple pleasures of moun- 
tain life. Plans for the California Trio, of which she is 
the pianist, are already formed for the autumn and winter 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nunan have returned from an 
extended vacation in Lake County. Mr. Nunan is the 
musical editor of the San Francisco Examiner, and he is 
responsible for the musical page introduced by that paper 
during the last few years. Mrs. Nunan, better known in 
professional circles as Eula Howard, is a successful and 
very active young pianist. 


RRR 


Among the important musical events scheduled for next 
season will be the chamber music recitals by the Beel Quar 
tet, which will be resumed early during the fall. There will 
be six concerts and a series of exceedingly interesting and 
high class programs have been selected and are now in the 
course of rehearsal. 


The Minetti Quartet has begun rehearsals for a series 
of chamber music recitals to be given during the ensuing 
season. Mr. Minetti has been giving annual series of 
chamber music concerts during the last twenty years and 
has secured for himself a staunch and loyal following. He 
is a serious and enthusiastic musician and has often given 
these events in the face of almost unsurmountable ob- 
stacies. It is gratifying to note that his efforts are appre 
ciated in quarters where they are likely to be materially 
rewarded 


The Tivoli Opera House, after presenting revivals of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas in a very elaborate and artis 
tic manner, is now announcing revivals of old French and 
German comic operas and English light operas. Beg:n 
ning with this evening “The Chimes of Normandy” will be 
presented and next week there will be an elaborate pro- 
duction of “The Bohemian Girl” with an excellent cast 
Charles Jones, an experienced and able stage manager, has 
been secured for these revivals and there is every justifi- 
cation to assume that these additional revivals will be even 
more brilliant and effective than the revivals of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. ALrren Merzcer, 


A Boston Tribute to Thibaud. 


How deeply Boston appreciated Jacques Thibaud when 
he paid his first visit to America some years ago, is known 
to admirers of the French violinist. The critic of the Bos- 
ton Herald, in reviewing Thibaud’s playing used superla 
tives in a manner that seldom has found lodgment in his 
sedate column, while other papers, quite without excep 
tion, expressed their appreciation in terms of unstinted 
praise. The Herald review follows: 

Mr. Thibaud’s playing is something more than that of an ad 
mirable virtuoso. For his introductory composition he selecte 
Franck’s sonata, one of the noblest works in the history of 
chamber music, ancient or modern. This sonata has been playe! 
in Boston by Ysaye and Lauchaume, but never has it seemed so 
beautiful and great as it did yesterday afternoon. Mr. Thibaud 
showed a thoroughly grounded and elegantly fashioned technic 
this was taken for granted, for his repu'ation crossed the ocean 
long before he embarked; but he also proved himself to be a mu 
sician of most exquisite taste and genuine emotions. His taste 
was never finical, Charming in matters of detail, he did not 
over elaborate; there was a continuity of musical thought, and 
there was an indescribably beautiful tone, beautiful in variety a 
well as in quality. The phrasing throughout was a delight. And 
then there was such an abiding sense of proportion. The thought 
and action of the brain found instant servants in arm and hand, 
and it was all vitalized and made sympathetic and human by the 
soul of the player. 


Thibaud’s greeting in New York was no less cordial 
The Thibaud of today, however, is, from all accounts, 
far greater than he was in his youth. France proclaims 
him the greatest violinist in the world. (Advertisement. ) 
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CHICAGO f/ 


Chicago, Ill., August 16, 1913. 
The Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, Harrison M. Wild, 
onductor, has issued a prospectus for its forty-second 
season, which promises to be a remarkably brilliant one 
in view of the fine array of works to be presented as well as 
the list of soloists. Besides the regular concerts in Orches- 
tra Hall two extra concerts will be given in the Audi- 
ium Theater, the first one to take place on Sunday after- 
in, November 9, when Haydn’s “The Creation” will be 
viven at the Auditorium Theater, with the following solo 








sts: Florence Hinkle, soprano; Rosalie Wirthlin, con- 
tralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass Elijah” will be given on Monday night, November 
17, at the Auditorium Theater as the second concert, the 
loists being the same as in the previous concert. The 
first of the regular concerts will be given on Monday night, 
December 29, at Orchestra Hall, and Friday night, Janu 
iry 2, at the Auditorium Theater with the presentation of 
1¢ Messiah.” Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Rose 
tiger Gannon, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass, will be the assisting soloists. Elgar’s “The 
Makers” and “Stabat Mater,” by Dvorak, will be 

on Monday night, February 23, at Orchestra Hall, 

with Leonora Allen, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass, as 
loist Edith Chapman Goold, soprano; Christine Miller, 
ntralto: Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Horatio Connell, 


will be heard on Monday night, April 6, in Bach’s 
in B Minor” at Orchestra Hall, this being the last 


ncert of the season. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will assist at all the concerts. Edgar Nelson will be the 
rganist. Season tickets will be on sale on and after 
Wednesday, September 17. On account of the changes to 
Orchestra Hall, it will be necessary for all subscribers to 
select new locations for the regular concerts before Ox 
tober 1 Carl D. Kinsey again is the able secretary and 
treasurer of the Apollo Club. 
eRe 
Attillio Parelli, conductor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company and composer, is preparing a program made up 
entirely of his own compositions, to be given some time 
during the season at Ravinia Park. His operetta, “A Lov 
ers’ Quarrel,” which has been sung here by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, and a number of compositions for 
rchestra will be included in the program. 
maeRe 


Che Briggs Musical Bureau has booked Mary Highsmith, 
prano; Janina Butkiewicz, Russian and classical dancer ; 
ne Stolofsky, violinist, and other artists for the course 
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of the Millioki Club, of Milwaukee, for the coming season. 
Miss Highsmith will appear in Milwaukee at the first of the 
series of concerts on November 11, presenting a program 
of selections from standard operas in English. 
eRe 
Grace Brune Marcusson sent her greetings to this office 
from “the Rockies,” where she is spending a few weeks’ 


vacation. 


nner 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, left last Sunday, 
August 10, for a month’s vacation in Spokane, Wash. As 
Mrs, MacDermid says, “It feels strange that I am not 
going somewhere to fill a date, as the only other time I 
ever went away without singing was on my wedding trip.” 
nee 
The Beethoven Trio, under the management of Gertrude 
V. O'Hanlon, will begin its season the latter part of Sep- 
tember and will coneertize until October 13, when the 
members must be home for the rehearsals of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, as both Mr. Roehrborn and Mr. 
Brueckner are members of that organization, 
mnRe 
Last week marked the third week of grand opera at 
Ravinia Park. A revival of Flotow’s “Martha,” with Jenny 
Dufau as Lady Harriet and Florence Mulford as Nancy, 
was presented on Wednesday evening, August 13. Miss 
Dufau was also heard during the week as Marguerite in 
“Faust” and Lucia in “Lucia.” The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Parelli, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, gives a concert nightly after the 
opera, besides playing for the operatic performances. 
nn 
The Briggs Musical Bureau announces the engagement 
of Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, for an appearance in Max 
Bruch’s ‘Odysseus,” to be given by the Milwaukee Verein 
on the evening of November 24. Dr. Lulek is now on his 
vacation at a ranch in Wyoming. 
ene 
Among the soloists already announced to be heard next 
season with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall may be mentioned Margarete Matzenauer, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, Leopold Godowsky, Leo Slezak, Harold 
Bauer, Eugen Ysaye, Carl Flesch, Jacques Thibaud, Fritz 
Kreisler and Paderewski. 
nner 
The Chicago Band, under the direction of William Weil, 
conductor, which has been giving concerts every Tuesday 
and Saturday evening in Grant Park, has been engaged 
for the balance of the concert season for Lincoln Park. 
The first concert in Lincoln Park was given last Sunday 
afternoon before a large gathering. The Chicago Band 
will continue giving concerts in Grant Park on Tuesday 
and Saturday evenings and at Lincoln Park on Wednesday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons, 
eRe 
Gertrude V, O'Hanlon, the Chicago manager, announces 
the engagement of Albert Lindquest, the young Swedish 
tenor, who is to appear on December 7 at a Sunday con- 
cert with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. This 
young artist will fill many important engagements the 
coming season, numerous requests coming in to his man 
ager for oratorio dates. Miss O'Hanlon has booked a 
splendid artists’ course at Muscatine, la., which will in 
clude the Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet, Albert 
Borroff in lecture and the Alice Nielsen company, the 
latter by permission of Charles L. Wagner. 
nrre 
Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
is spending several days at Goblesville, Mich., as the guest 
of Mabel Church Van Austine, the composer, at the lat- 
ter’s summer home. Miss Kober will probably go up to 
Wisconsin later to pass the remainder of her vacation, 
nee 
The box offices at the Auditorium Theater, after twenty 
years of service, have been completely remodeled and 
brought as far out into the lobby as the new ordinance 
permits, giving more room for the ticket sellers. There 
will now be four windows to be used by the public. The 
business offices of the Chicago Grand Opera Company at 
the Auditorium have also been remodeled, with sound 
proof partitions, so the rehearsal sessions with the singers 
will be confined to the building, instead of out in the lobby 
or upon Congress street, 
nar 
Hanna Butler, soprano, left Chicago last Thursday, Au- 
gust 14, for Bar Harbor, Me., where she will join a house 
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party given by Mrs. Samuel Miles. Later Mrs. Butler 
will go to the White Mountains to be the guest of Mrs. 
Samuel Insull at her cottage there. 
near 
Robert W. Stevens will give a piano recital at Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall next Monday evening, August 18, 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago, at which 
institution he is head of the school of music. His pro- 
gram will include selections by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, Foote, Pratt, Glinka and Mosz- 
kowski., 
neuer 
Frances Alda, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged to sing the role of Eva 
in the first performance of “Meistersinger” at the Boston 
Opera House She will also appear twice this season at 
the Auditorium with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
nee 
The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet, which consists 
of Hanna Butler, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto; Albert Lindquest, tenor, and Hans Schroeder, basso, 
will appear on the big all star artists’ course in Hutchin- 
son, Kan., the latter part of January. The date was 
booked by Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, under whose manage- 
ment the Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet will tour 
this season. 
RRR 
A program of songs and duets will be given in the Mac- 
Burney studios, Fine Arts Building, Monday evening Au- 
gust 18, by Agnes Bailey, soprano, and Herbert M. Bailey, 
baritone, assisted by William Lester, accompanist. The 
program will be as follows: 
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Esther M. Plumb, contralto, is spending a few weeks 
in Davenport, Ia. Miss Plumb has had a very busy sea- 
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son, and will return to Chicago the latter part of the 
month to prepare for engagements already booked for 
this season. 
nner 
Milton Aborn is experiencing difficulty in finding sing- 
ers who are masters of English. His trouble with tenors 
appears to be particularly pronounced. Happily, the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company has a number of tenors who 
can sing the roles in English, so that opera in the vernacu- 
lar, which is to be a feature with this organization in Sat- 
urday evening performances, will be given without let or 
hindrance. 
nere 
Sernhard Ulrich, manager of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, was gratified to learn last week that the Kansas 
City guarantors had agreed to meet the terms passed by 
the Chicago organization. From present arrangements, the 
company will probably visit there the first week in April. 
Among the singers who will be heard are: Alessandro 
Bonci, the celebrated tenor; Titta Ruffo, the famous bari 
tone; Mary Garden, Carolina White and many others 
a eA 
Although the Auditorium has been for some time past in 
the hands of the workmen and cleaners, Acting Manager 
Hardy has installed a temporary ticket office in the lobby 
of the theater and has been doing a good business in the 
matter of renewals for the next season of grand opera at 
the Auditorium. Up to date, the sales are in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 ahead of last year, the reservations 
having eclipsed those that were made by November 1. 
One of the gratifying parts of this season’s demand is the 
spirited call for accommodations in the balcony and the 
gallery. The call for boxes has also been good—in fact, 
the outlook for the season up to date is most encouraging. 
Rene Devares, 





Success of Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra. 
Albert D. Liefeld organized the Pittsburgh Ladies’ Or- 
chestra in 1911. Since that time this organization has 
rapidly gained prominence until it is recognized as one of 
Pittsburgh’s leading musical organizations. 

Mr. Liefeld deserves full credit for the establishment of 
this unique and novel orchestra. As director of the Lie 
feld Orchestra, the Pittsburgh School of Music, as organ- 
ist and choirmaster, composer-pianist and instructor of 
glee and mandolin clubs at universities, colleges and 
academies, Mr. Liefeld has distinguished himself as an 
able leader. In selecting for this new concert orchestra 
some of the most talented instrumentalists in greater Pitts- 
burgh, he has built up an organization that ranks with the 
best of its kind in the country. Some of the members have 
formerly belonged to the Boston, Cleveland, Fadette and 
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PITTSBURGH LADIES ORCHESTRA. 


other ladies’ orchestras. Their programs of instrumental 
and vocal selections are always interesting, new and novel. 

One of the soloists appearing with the Pittsburgh Ladies’ 
Orchestra this season is Eda Keary, a young violinist 
whose remarkable playing has won for her the praise of 
the public and press wherever she has played. 

Many engagements have already been booked for this 
season and many more are being arranged so that a very 
busy year is anticipated. 

The orchestra is under the management of S. J. Mc 
Cracken, 120 Fifth street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Hugo Kaun and Pupils. 





HUGO KAUN AND TWO PUPILS. 


Herewith is presented a recent snapshot of Hugo Kaun 
with two of his pupils, Leo Miller and Lotte Poritz. 





Cincinnati College of Music. 

The brilliant exemplifications of the work of the Col 
lege of Music during the past year in operas, public re 
citals and plays promise much for the coming year, which 
begins September 3. While many of last season's talented 
young performers will enter professional ranks this fall, 
others are about ready to follow in the footsteps of their 
more advanced colleagues. Each year, for instance, the 
ranks of that well organized body, the Springer Opera 
Club, are depleted when its advanced members are en 
gaged for wider fields in the musical and dramatic profes- 
sions, yet new talent is being continually developed. The 
musical authorities of the college have several excellent 
works under consideration, although the first choice will 
not be announced until somewhat later. Of last season's 
local celebrities who have scored successes in the col- 
lege events, but will now appear in a more auspicious 
light, should be mentioned Cyrena van Gordon, engaged 
by the Chicago Grand Opera Company for leading parts 
It is remarkable what this young woman has accomplished 
in a very short time, and it may not be at all surprising 
to see her presented locally this winter in Cincinnati should 
the hoped for grand opera season be given. Viola Foote, 
another clever young artist, has announced her intentions 
to enter light opera, and thus the college adds another 
valuable acquisition to this branch of the profession. Ce- 
cilia Hoffmann and Norma Hark both made fine successes 
with their respective companies last season and have been 
re-engaged for the coming year. Another “arrival” who 
has just been announced as having passed the critical 
observation of the Eastern managers and thereupon en- 


gaged for the coming season is Leo Ullrich, the young 
work in the performance of 
by the Springer Opera Club at 


baritone, whose excellent 

“The Marriage of Figaro” 

the college last December is still well remembered Mr 
' 


Ullrich has just returned for a short rest to his 
Tiffin, Ohio, and will join his company the middle of Sep 


home in 


tember. 

Laura Baer, the well known local contralto, who has 
been singing professionally for several years, and took a 
brief course of coaching at the 


with 


college late in the spring 
after a successful the “Naughty Marietta” 
company, left for New York a short while ago, and it ts 


season 


understood that she has several excellent offers for the 
coming season, 

This week will see the departure from foreign shores of 
a number of the leading members of the College of Musi 
faculty who summered abroad Albino Gorno and Louis 


Victor Saar, with their respective families, will be among 
the first to leave, while Douglas Powell and Johannes 
Miersch will follow shortly after. All the European so 
journers report delightful visits with their colleagues of 
the Old World, and will return usual much benefited 


by their trips to the various art centers and artists’ villas 


on the Continent. 

Romeo and Giacinto Gorno were among the members 
of the College of Music faculty who decided to see more 
of America this summer, and from various news received 
from them at the college they are well pleased with their 


visits to the important summering places 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
o1 concerts to be attended. |} 





Paris, July 29, 1913. 

Camille Decreus, whose splendid work as soloist and as 
accompanist to the great violinist was a distinct feature of 
the Ysaye tour of last season, sends greetings and the ac- 
companying photograph to this office from his charming 
summer place at Chantemesle in the department of Seine 
et Oise, where he has been attending strictly to the de- 
lights of angiing, his fa- 
vorite sport, for the last 
few weeks. About the 
middle of August he will 
go to Ostend to spend a 
month with Ysaye, inci- 
cidentally working up the 
new repertory which will 
be used in the more than 
fifty concerts of the next 
American tour, January 
to March, 1914. M. De- 
creus will return to Paris 
about October 1 to resume 
teaching until leaving for 
America with Ysaye, the 
middle of December. Be- 
sides being one of the 
most sought after piano 
teachers in this city, he is 
a splendid repititeur and vocal coach and such masters as 
De Reszke, Seagle and Bowes constantly send their pupils 
to him to rehearse both lieder and the operatic repertory. 
The photograph shows Eugen Ysaye (right) and his son, 
G. Ysaye (left) with M. Decreus in the middle, waving 
farewell to America last season from the deck of the S. S. 
La France. 





MME, CHAILLEY-RICHEZ, 
Pianist 


nae 

Alice Lorraine appeared for the first time in the role of 
Marguerite (“Faust”) at the Opera last Wednesday even- 
ing. She carried the part without falter or hesitation from 
start to finish and her singing and acting were remarkably 
good, especially taking into consideration that she was sing- 
ing the role for the first time on one of the most critical 
stages in Europe and without orchestral rehearsal—or 











EUGEN YSAYE, HIS SON AND CAMILLE DECREUS 
ON BOARD LA FRANCE, 


other proper rehearsal, for that matter. Migs Lorraine’s 
work showed that the fine criticisms which followed her 
debut here as Elsa were well justified and that she can be 
depended upon to sustain the splendid reputation which 
American operatic sopranos as a class have won for them- 
selves on so many stages in Europe. There was hearty ap- 
plause for the debutante after the “Jewel Song,” at the 
close of the Garden Seene and at the end of the opera. 
nae 

For the performance as a whole there is unfortunately 

not much t much to be said, It was on a par with the third-class 
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stuff which the Paris Opera serves up for the strangers 
within the gates in summer. An honorable exception was 
the veteran baritone Gresse, a fine Mephistopheles. The 
conductor was some gentleman named Rabaud and I am 
confident the performance would have gone exactly as well 
if nobody had been in the conductor's chair, for neither 
singers nor actors paid any exaggerated attention to M. 
Rabaud, and one can hardly blame them. The concert- 
master apparently had a quicker eye than the gentlemen 
on the “blow” side of the orchestra, for the strings gener- 
ally won the start by about a head every time a new num- 
ber began. Once or twice, however, somebody in the wood 
or brass saw the beat first and took the honors—though 
never once by any mistake did all the sections get off to a 
fair start. near 
The cornet gentleman had very strong lungs—too strong 
most of the time for a pleasant balance in the orchestral 
power. And up on the stage it was not much better, with 
the two exceptions already named. Any Marguerite who 
could find it in her heart to love the silly ass which Alt- 
chevsky made out of Faust certainly deserved her grue- 
some fate. But enough, except to say that the chorus was 
excellent because you could very seldom hear it. 
nae 
Harley Hamilton, the man who brought music to Los 
Angeles, California, is in town for a few days, enjoying 
a well earned rest, after sixteen years of steady work, di- 
recting the symphony orchestra of that city, an organiza- 
tion which he created. It was most interesting to hear Mr. 
Hamilton tell about the beginnings of the orchestra and 
what work it was to get thirty-five men together in those 
days. Only five of them had ever heard a symphony and 
only two of them had ever taken part in the performance 
of one, but they went to work with a will and Beethoven’s 
first stood on their opening program. Mr. Hamilton is 
accompanied by his wife and daughter and they are leaving 
today for a tour through Belgium and Holland, then up 
the Rhein and on to Heidelberg and Munich, for the Wag- 
ner festival. They will return to this city by way of Swit- 
zerland in September and remain several months, during 
which time Miss Hamilton will devote herself to the study 
of art. nae 
Charles Bowes invited several friends to his studio the 
other evening to meet Mr. Hamilton and his family. 
Among those present were Charles W. Clark and Mrs. 
Clark, Arthur Alexander and Mrs. Alexander and Walter 
Buckner. Mr. Bowes left the first of August with his ac- 
companist, Gonzales Tintorer, to spend a three weeks’ va- 
cation in Spain, the native country of the latter. 
Rare 
In the editorial which accompanied the Musicat Cov- 
rter’s offer of a libretto prize in the issue of July 16 last 
occurred this paragraph: “We would have, attached to 
every opera house, to every symphony orchestra in America, 
a regular examiner whose duty it shou'd be to find novelties 
and who would be held personally responsible if a good 
work were refused. This fact would soon become patent. 
For, under such a system, every really good work would 
ultimately get a hearing, and then those examiners who 
had previously refused it would be reprimanded or would 
lose their positions, as they would certainly deserve to do.” 
Very good and very true, my dear fellow-worker. But do 
you not think that the chances are about ten to one that 
Mr. Examiner, especially he of the opera house, would be 
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“reprimanded or lose his position” for recommending some 
work which he regarded as good, but which turned out to 
be bad, long before he would have a chance to be dis- 
missed for refusing a work in his judgment bad, but which 
later turned out to be good? No thank you; please do not 
offer me a post as examiner. I give notice in advance that 
I will not accept it. 
nner 

Alfred Behrens, the vocal teacher, organist of the Amer- 
ican Church on the Avenue de |’Alma and master of the 
splendid boy choir there, has left town with his family for 
several weeks’ vacation—the first real one which he has 
had in four years—which will be spent in Brittany. 

nee 

Low tide in Paris musical affairs still continues and 
promises to hold on for several weeks more. The only 
really artistic bit of work which I have heard since the 
last letter was a performance on the musical glasses by a 
wandering minstrel in front of that same little cafe in the 
Latin Quarter which has been mentioned before in these 
letters. The man was a real artist, as good as anybody I 
have ever heard on the variety stage, and the international 
public of students and artists which frequents that cafe, al- 
ways quick to appreciate anything of real worth, left their 
tables and crowded about him, though to the ordinary 
street singer who performs there they pay not the slightest 
attention. What a wonderfully beautiful tone a good per- 
former can produce from the musical glasses—the very 
refinement of the flute tone. And this chap, by the way, 
gave us no popular songs nor rag-time (rag-time on the 
musical glasses!). I remember two numbers of the pro- 
gram—the “Tyrolien” from Rossini’s “William Tell” and 
Godard’s berceuse from “Jocelyn.” Many a singer or 
player on the legitimate concert stage might well envy this 
artist the applause and money which he earned in ten min- 
utes under the trees before that little cate 

a2ae 

But if there is no music now, there is promise of inter- 
esting things for next season. It is semi-officially an- 
nounced that Paris will have a Russian season next spring 
which will even eclipse that which Astruc offered at the 
Theatre des Champs-Elysées this year. The coming season 
will be at the Opéra itself and the entire personnel—artists 
chorus and ballet—of the Royal Opera at St. Petersburg 
will be shipped here to delight Paris with performances of 
the repertory which will be presented in the Russian cap- 
ital this coming winter. 

nar 

Arthur Alexander and Mrs. Alexander have just taken a 
cottage at Moret sur Loing, Department of Seine et Marne, 
near Fontainbleau, where they will remain until nearly the 
first of October. Mr. Alexander writes to my friend, 
Siegfried O’Houlihan in my care that there is fine boating, 
fishing and bathing there, the latter not compulsory. It is 
good news that he (Mr. Alexander, not Mr. O’Houlihan) 
has decided to remain in Paris after all, instead of remov- 
ing to London, though he will be compelled to take a 
much larger studio in the rue Raynouard (Passy) to ac- 
commodate properly his large class of pupils. 

nar 

Elizabeth Bouie, the vocal teacher, is away on a vacation 
trip to Germany, including visits to Heidelberg and Mu- 
nich, 

nee 

Martinus Sieveking, the pianist and teacher, who will be 
remembered from the three successful concert tours which 
he made in America several years ago and who now has a 
studio in Paris, is spending the summer at Champs in the 
Department of Yonne. & & & 

Marcel Chailley and Madame Chailley-Richez have one 
of the pleasantest summer homes imaginable at Mandres 
on the little river Yeres, not far from Paris, with their 
own little private boat landing. Unfortunately on the day 
I visited them the sun was unkind and the only good pic- 
ture which I got was that of Madame Chailley, which ac- 
companies this letter. I am going to try again on a better 
day soon and will send pictures of M. Chailley and his 
private “yacht” later. Their many pupils will not let them 
rest even in summer and think the little trip out to Man- 
dres well worth while for the sake of piano work with 
Madame Chailley and violin study with M. Chailley. 

near 

Alice, Verlet, the prima donna who has been aptly de- 
scribed as “the French Tetrazzini” is resting for-a few 
weeks at a very pleasant littie place called Uccle, near 
Brussels in Belgium. 

ane 
I see Mr. O’Houlihan has been learning French. 





Florence Mulford at Ravinia Park. 

Florence Mulford has been fulfilling expectations at Ra- 
vinia Park, Chicago, where she is singing leading contralto 
roles during the season of summer opera there. Last week 
she sang Amneris in “Aida,” Maddalena in “Rigoletto” 
and Siebel in “Faust,” four appearances in all, “Rigoletto” 
being given twice. 
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1110 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal, August 1, 1913. 


Just at present this city is experiencing the first really 
dull season musically it has had this year. Most of the 
teachers are taking a vacation, and even those who an- 
nounced their intention of keeping open studios during 
the summer are yielding to the seductions of the beach 
and mountains and putting in only about a day or so a 
week teaching, and spending the balance of the time in 
rest and recreation. 

RRR 

In making the rounds of Blanchard Hall the other day 
I found most of the studios locked and an unusual quietude 
reigned. 

RRR 

And speaking of Blanchard Hall reminds me to men- 
tion that this past week L. E. Behymer moved his offices 
into the Auditorium Building, and while the move will 
simplify things for Mr. Behymer’s convenience in many 
ways, both he and the inmates of Blanchard Hall regret 
it, for it terminates an association of many years standing. 
As one of them said, “Why, Mr. Behymer and Mr. Allen 
and Miss McDonald and Miss Parker seem as much a 
part of the building to me as the doors and windows and 
all the rest of the familiar things in Blanchard Hall. | 
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shall miss them dreadfully, and it won’t seem a bit nat 
ural with them gone.” 
Rar 


Mrs. J. I. Moyse, financial secretary of the Lyric Club, 
has been entertaining her brother and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver, of Milwaukee, Wis., for a month. The lat 
ter is Iva Bigelow Weaver, a well known singer of 
Chicago and Milwaukee, who is associated with Hanna 
Butler in studio work, and is doing much public sing- 
ing. Mrs. Weaver has youth and charm and unusual 
intelligence which, added to a beautiful dramatic soprano 
voice, should carry her far in the musical world, and un 
doubtedly will. It is to be regretted that owing to the 
lateness of the season and the fact that she wanted to 
rest and do some sightseeing, the public was given no 
opportunity of hearing this singer. Jane CatHerwoon. 





Later Los Angeles News. 
Les Angeles, August 9, 1913. 

Riccardo Lucchesi, the well known teacher, pianist and 
composer, will leave shortly for the East where he goes in 
the interest of his grand opera “Marquise de Pompadour.” 
A number of musicians, critics and artists who heard the 
entire score at the piano, have pronounced it a work of 
high order. The libretto, written in English by Florence 
Richmond, of San Francisco, has undergone a considerable 
revision by John Denton Steele, of Los Angeles. The plot 
is absolutely free from the deplorable loathsome events 
which characterize many modern operas. It is altogether 
clean and uplifting, dealing with the artistic side of the 
time of Louis XV of France—the Marquise de Pompadour 
being represented as a type of refinement and elegance. 
The three acts are full of interesting situations, giving 
ample opportunity for stage effects. Maestro Lucchesi 
composed this opera during his sojourn among us and 
hence, psychologically speaking, we may claim it as a home 
production; and so doing shall follow with aesthetic in 
terest the artistic peregrinations of Maestro Lucchesi with 
his opera. Since coming to Los Angeles about four years 
ago he has proved his versatility and in his vocal work 
especially, has been successful in producing many singers 
who are now before the public, including Gladys J: ffers, 
Esther Frederick, Mary Campbell, Helen Sadler, Aline 


Cauthorne, Lucie C. Robertson, Myrtle Holmes, Eveline 
Thelen Mansfield, Alice Dumford Dorn and many others 
RRR 
The thirty members of the Los Angeles division of the 
Turnverein, under the direction of Henry Schoenfeld, 
shared first honors with the Chicago section at the contest 
in Denver last month. Mr. Schoenfeld, who has been 
making an extended visit to his old friends in Chicago, St 
Louis and Milwaukee, was taken quite ill in Chicago, but 
has recovered and will return to Los Angeles early this 
month to resume his teaching. During his absence his son, 

George Schoenfeld, has been looking after his classes. 
RnRue 
The writer found L. E. Behymer in his fine new suite in 
the Auditorium Building, where he removed from Blanch- 
ard Hall last week. He has several delightfully pleasant 
rooms and is well equipped for the large business he 
handles—a business with a vast amount of detail to a 
layman—or woman. Already the files are making for 
the artists we may hear one, two or three years from now 
Every domestic and foreign publication is combed for 
articles and illustrations of the new lights in music, and 
when they come, even if on short notice, they will find 
the Western manager all ready with the necessary data 
Besides his foreign and Eastern artists Mr. Behymer says 
he has thus far employed twenty-eight local artists this 
summer, and he found on looking up his records for the 
year to June 1 he had, from his office, handled one hun 
dred and nineteen local musicians. 


Rae 
The coming season is by far the most replete in musical 
attractions of any previous one and it is a favorite, topic 
of discussion as to whether Los Angeles can possibly sup 
port all she is expected to this year. 
a 
Frieda Peycke, with her father and brother, is taking an 
August vacation in an Alaskan trip 


It will be a gratification to the many who met and ad 
mired Yvonne de Treville, the brilliant coloratura so 
prano, to hear that she will be heard here the coming sea 
son in her unique recital program, “Three Centuries of 
Song,” in costume. L, 
concerts in 


E. Behymer has booked her for five 


California, and I understand she has also 


booked some Northern dates. 
azar 
Elsie Behymer has returned from a year abroad, where 
she has been the recipient of much social attention from 
many celebrities, having been the guest of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, Madame Gadski, Mary Garden and many 


others lane CATHERWOOD., 





Bernthaler and Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

The summer night concerts given by the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra, Carl Bernthaler conductor, on the Schenley lawn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have proven a tremendous success. It is 
not surprising that these evening concerts have been un 
usually popular for the Pittsburgh Orchestra has estab 
lished an enviable reputation, and as a conductor, Carl 
Bernthaler’s name is most prominent 

On Saturday, August 2, Mr. Bernthaler had the assist 
ance of John Giepert, tenor. On Monday evening, August 
4, a special feature of the program was Ruth St 
who appeared in Hindu and Japanese dances. Tuesday, 
August 5, Earl Truxell, the pianist, was the soloist, and 
on Wednesday evening, August 6, Miss St 
seen again in her Hindu and Japanese dances 

Olive McCormick, the soprano, was featured on Thurs- 
day evening, August 7, and on August 8, “Classic Night,” 
Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield was the piano soloist 

A popular program was heard on Saturday evening, Au 
gust 9, Maurice 
On August 11, the soloist was Mrs. F. H. Steele, contralto: 


Denis, 


Denis was 


Vilsack, basso, making his appearance. 


August 12, Lee Gardner, tenor, and William Loesel, violin 
ist; August 13, Hite, and A 
Rosen, violinist: August 14, Edna Schoyer, soprano; Au- 
gust 15, Elsie De Voe Boyce, pianist, and Max Shapiro, 
violinist ; August 16, Mrs. Frank W. Myler, contralto 

The following notice is from the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph, of August 9, and refers to the excel 
lent programs: 


Bess Hammond pianist, 


culled 


Brahms, Schumann and Wagner figured on the program of the 
Jernthaler Festival Orchestra at last night's concert on Schenile 
lawn and the character of the works rendered and the manner of 
their interpretation warrant the assertion that nowhere else in the 
land, between symphony concert seasons, is there a duplicate of the 


kind of high-class work that Mr. Bernthaler and his men, with the 
occasional aid of outside solo artists, are doing The or 
chestral support was excellent, the director having his men we! 


touch with the scsoist 
which 


from the first symphony 


in hand and keeping in close sympathetic 

Next to the concerto 
impression was the andante 
Brahms, adapted by Mr. Bernthale- 
to say—for the music of Brahms, 
appeal—this movement, as on the previous occasion of 


the number produced the deepes 
sostenuto 
orchestra 


for his own Stranec 


as 4 rule, has not « popular 
its perform 
ance, was received with such marked approbation that it had to he 
repeated 
an anomaly, does it not? 


Encoring Prabms at a summer night concert seems like 


( Advertisement.) 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 





NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 

ved as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mi 
sicaAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 

m be applied This does not mean that th®A Musica. 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 
re...” Song with accompaniment for piano. Words 
Edgar Alian Poe, music by Bruno Huhn, 
he composer has assuredly caught a good deal of the 
rmy pa n of Israfel, even though he dwells on the 
rth nd is denied the exalted station of the heaven 


1 


elling Lsrafel, whose heart strings are a lute. Bruno 


1] n is not merely a voice teacher who composes, Or a 


ymposer who writes for the voice. He is both a composer 
nd a voice specialist His songs, therefore, have more 
{ ing interest to be found in the amateurish com 
of calists, and are devoid of the unvocal pas 
ges whi mar the work of many excellent composers 


nderstand the voice. 
Israfel” has had a number of musical settings, as, of 
rse, the number of song lyrics by the great poets is ex 
tremely limited and the supply of ambitious composers un 
But of high class songs of the type of Bruno 
Huht Israfel” the list is pitifully short. 


Tuy Fac Sacred song, composed by Bruno 


Huhn to words of which the source is not given. 

he music has dignity and a melodic smoothness which 
ure table to church solo work. This new song will add 

the reputation of the composer who already has to h’'s 

lit such works as “Come Unto Me,” “Rejoice, Ye Pure 


Heart, There is a Blessed Home,” and other sacred 
ind anthem 

Cue Sun Dia.” A cycle of love songs of the open road. 
Words by Kendall Banning, music by Gena Brans- 


lhe poems to which the music is written are called “The 


Morning Wind ‘Noon,” “In Arcady by Moonlight,” re 
pectively, and are eminently suitable for musical setting 
There are many fine lyrics, however, which have been 

ried and lost in heaps of musical rubbish. Kendall Ban 


ning ought therefore to rejoice that his verses are not only 


panied watl 


good music, but with music which adds 


ry greatly to the poetry, putting the dew on the rose, and 

anging the glory of the sunset over the landscape. Gena 
Branscombe is one of the small band of women who 
art of composing good music which needs no 

logy or excuse on account of the sex of the composer, 


and which ca 


1 command respect and excite admiration by 
reason of its own intrinsic merit To begin with, these 


Songs of the Open Road” are always melodious, and the 
melodies are always spontaneous, We are never conscious 
ny striving after effects, or of melodic phrases and 
recitatives manufactured and adjusted to fit certain favorite 
armonu liscoveree at the piano. We see nothing that 
cals the method of the composer and we are conscious 

n easy flowing, natural, luxuriant and uncon- 

ained stream of melody, accompanied by rich but not 
exaggerated harmonies which are well written for the piano 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
CLASSICS FOR THE First AND Seconp YEAR.” 
ind practical volume is a collection of 





| piano compositions graded and edited 
Bla ec Dingley Matthews rhe editor tells us in the 


face that “it has been demonstrated by the best known 
that good playing in the elementary grades cannot 

be made by t study of sonatinas alone. Therefore we 
rit imte r classics of the first and second grades 

ill that music which is written in the classic spirit and style, 
ling it has stood the test of time and brings into the 

ying f our young people a finer sensitiveness and a 
keener appreciation for the beautiful in music. Thus, while 
1 this volume we have the best things available from the 
the classic period, including Bach, Haydn, 

Mozart and Beethoven, we have also those composers 


» are perhaps even more valuable at this stage of pro- 
gress—-namely, Clementi, Kuhlaw, Reinecke, Diabelli, Kul- 


and many others who have endeared themselves to children 
as well as to those of us who minister to children. 

Great care has been taken to use as many keys as could 
be conquered in the second grade, minor as well as major, 
and to select subject matter that would materially assist the 
teacher in overcoming any faults of head and hand which 
might, later on, prevent the student from following along 
those paths which have been trod by the master minds in 
music. 

“CrapLe Sone.” Words and music by Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen. 

This song has the delicacy and repose of a cradle song 
in so far as the voice part is concerned, but the somewhat 
elaborate, though original and beautiful piano accompani- 
ment will require fine playing to avoid a sense of restless- 
ness. The same remark might be made of Chopin's ex- 
quisite berceuse for piano solo, But Chopin, and Schubert 
and Brahms as well, have all three kept to a fixed bass 
and extremely simple harmonies. Musically, we think 
highly of this “Cradle Song” of Alexander MacFadyen. 

In his “Country Dance” for piano solo this same com- 
poser has turned back to an earlier style of composition 
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and successfully revived the vitality and springtime fresh- 
ness of the old composers of maypole and Morris dances 
In England Edward German, with his Henry VIII and 
other old English dances has done much to awaken a 
public interest in music of which this “Country Dance”—or 
“Contre Danse” by Alexander MacFayden is a good speci- 
men of the so called modern-antique. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
“Tue Woop Nympus” (“Les Dryades”) waltzes for piano, 
op. 360. By Reginald De Koven. 

This prolific and indefatigable composer has been gen- 
erous of melody, of harmony, and of length in this latest 
of his many waltzes for piano. Reginald De Koven long 
ago discovered the art of winning the heart of the multi- 
tude, and of winning it without loss of dignity as a serious 
musician who never descends to the claptrap and ragtime 
of the common composer for the man in the street. “The 
Wood Nymphs” waltzes are primarily dance music, but at 
the same time a musician will find elaborate and compli- 
cated harmonies which would do equally well in a sym- 
phonic poem and yet which do not detract in the least from 
the waltzes as dances. As a piano solo “The Wood 
Nymphs” waltzes are well within the technical powers of 
the average good amateur pianist. 





The days of advertising “eminent vocalists,” “famous 
virtuosi” and “world-famed artists” appear to be at an 
end. According to the tenets of the ubiquitous press agent, 
this style of thing is much too commonplace. Here are 
some of the latest announcements: “The Tetrazzini of 
vaudeville,” “The lady with the skyrocket voice,” and “The 
man with the £1,000 voice.” One has to be careful, how- 
ever, when applying the language of pyrotechnics to mu- 
sical ability. No lady would like to be described as having 
a voice like a Chinese cracker.—London Musical News. 





lak, Burgmueller, Gurlitt, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, 





Kathleen Parlow’s Press Encomiums. 

“A nonchalance that caused amazement” was the trait 
that particularly stirred the interest of the London Daily 
Telegraph's New York correspondent when he heard Kath- 
leen Parlow play in Carnegie Hall. He cabled his paper 
to the effect that 

The young Canadian violinist stood unaffectedly and bravely 
before a tr d di and executed the most difficult tech- 
nical feats. Everything possible to the modern virtuoso was within 
the easy grasp of this remarkable young woman, who displayed 


a sound musical intelligence and taste that will carry her far in 
her profession, 


How “far in her profession” Miss Parlow has gone since 
that eventful concert is well known. In Europe as well 
as America her recognition has been complete. The nature 
of her advance may be shown by an extract from a Boston 
Post criticism of her last Boston appearance prior to her 
departure for Europe at the close of her third American 
tour: 





Miss Parlow gave an astonishing performance, Last year she 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto vigorously and well, but her 
performance yesterday was even superior to that of last season in 
its sureness and brilliancy, in the superb virile quality of the tone, 
on whatever string, in whatever register, in the purity of intona- 
tion even in the most difficult passages of double stopping and in 
complete technical mastery. Miss Parlow played with a fire almost 
masculine, and her tone seemed to color itself in accordance with 
the mood and inflection of the passage. No wonder the audience 
was enthusiastic. 

Miss Parlow made her first appearance in San Fran- 
cisco at the tender age of six,and though her performance 
aroused unusual interest, it was little thought that the 
mite who played with such assurance was destined to take 
first place among violinists of her sex. (Advertisement.) 





How Wagner Got Money. 

Not a very lovable or even a very estimable character 
was Richard Wagner; he was a colossal egotist, he was 
something of a libertine, and his constant borrowings of 
money have pained even his most ardent admirers. Wag- 
ner explicitly declared that money making was not his 
business in the world, but creating; and he had the lordly 
notion that the world should provide him with a handsome 
income simply because he was a genius. In 1855 he had an 
invitation of a very lucrative nature from New York, but 
he declined it with an airy “Good gracious!" adding that 
“such sums as I might earn in America people ought to 
give me without asking anything in return beyond what 
I am doing.” Out of this magnificent belief in himself 
came hundreds of begging letters. He borrowed from 
Liszt, from Wesendonck, fro mthe King of Bavaria—itrom 
anybody and everybody who would lend to him. His pub- 
lished letters to the Schott firm contain frequent requests 
for money advances and loans. On one occasion the firm 
replied that they could not grant what he wanted, and 
added “that only an enormously rich banker who had mil- 
lions at his disposal” could satisfy his needs. Yet Wagner 
could calmly tell his friend Roeckel that he asked nothing 
from the world but that the world would leave him unmo- 
lested, granting him only leisure and peace of mind for his 
work, a willing servant and a dog! 

What makes his eternal borrowing more ignoble is tke 
fact that he spent so much of the money thus obtained on 
personal luxuries. He was a very fastidious person, was 
Richard Wagner. He must be well housed, have rich col- 
ors and harmonious decorations before his eye and artistic 
furniture about his rooms. He must have rich garments, 
too; and we know the absurd sums he spent on the silken 
robes specially made for him by an expensive Viennese 
dressmaker. “I cannot live like a dog,” he said. “I can- 
not sleep on straw and drink bad wine. I must be coaxed 
in one way or another if my mind is to accomplish the ter- 
ribly trying task of creating a non-existent world.” And 
in order to get the coaxing, he borrowed money !—J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden, in Musical Opinion. 





Mr. and Mrs. Nichols Busy. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols have been engaged to 
appear with the Croxton Quartet next season as tenor and 
pianist, respectively. Both are at North Long Branch, 
N. J., where they are enjoying a few weeks’ vacation, oc- 
casionally taking part in the concerts in the large audi- 
torium at Ocean Grove. 

Because of the numerous requests for lessons during the 
summer from persons who have heard Mr. Nichols at 
the Jersey resort, a studio has been opened by him in the 
Appleby Building at Asbury Park, N. J., where he already 
has a number of talented pupils from various parts of the 
country. 





Architect—Now, where would you prefer the drawing 
room, sir? ; : 

Mr. Strukile—Look here, young man, I've let you put 
up a smokin’ room, when I don’t smoke; a music room, 
when I couldn't play a mouth organ; a nursery, when I 
ain't got no nurse; and a pantry, when I don’t pant. But 
Um going to draw the line at a drawin’ room, when I 
couldn’t even draw a straight line.—Tit-Bits. 
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¥ Three Foon, Leedin Teaser. C Opera Comique, | 


' ‘Phone, 6510 Columbus 


INEZ BARBOUR S°PRAN° 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address : 206 West 95th Street, New York 


mt HUGO 
cents MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - - New York City 


peVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Opers; ap Suste, Milan; 

Covent Garden, don; Metropolitan Opera, N. ._Y. ete., ete., in 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates Fe. 

65 Central Park West, New York. 

York, and having 


SAPIO =.= 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO . 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N.Y. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGS 
sear Munich, GERMANY 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-1914 America 
Now Appearing in Europe 
Exclusive management: 


SUTORIUS & COMPANY, | West 34th Street, New York 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The college has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music—Department tor those who desire to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
and training for public appearance—4o Instructors of highest reputa- 
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tion—-Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
violin 
CATALCG ON APPLICATION 


vv ALENNER 


America’s Representative of the Creal Garcia Methed 
Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 


House; Kathicen Howard.Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erturt; Kath- 


952 Sth Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 


Seventh Annual Pilgrimage. 
Rockingham, Vt., August 10, 1913. 

The seventh annual pilgrimage to the old Rockingham 
town meeting house took place this (Sunday) afternoon, 
August 10. Nearly one thousand persons assembled, some 
coming on foot, some in carriages, and some in automo- 
biles from within a radius of thirty to forty miles in South- 
ern Vermont, New Hampshire and the Berkshires in Mas- 
sachusetts. In the opening devotional services the scrip- 
tures were read by Rev. George F. Chapin, of Saxtons 
River. The congregation sang several old hymns that were 
familiar to the early settlers in Northwestern New Eng- 
land, and a brief address was given by Prof. Franklin W 
Hooper, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (president of the Old Rock- 
ingham Town Meeting House Association), on “The New 
England Spirit,” and the sermon was preached by the Rev 
L. Mason Clark, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The subject of Dr. Clark’s 
“Religion and Patriotism.” 
The old meeting house, erected both as a place of wor- 


Church of 
sermon was 


ship and for transaction of public business, symbolized to 
the early settlers in the colonies the close relation between 
of God and the love of country. This is the only 
erected in the eighteenth century that has 


the love 
meeting house 
continued in its original condition, with square pews, lofty 
pulpit and sounding board, lofty seats for the deacons and 
benches for the confessors, choir stalls in the gallery, and 
quaint window sash. The only heat which the worshipers 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had was 
in the shape of footstools in which live coals were kept 
Among 
those who have preached the sermon in previous years in 
the old Rockingham town meeting house been the 
Rev. Samuel M. Cruthers, D. D., of Cambridge; Rev. Al 
bert J. Lyman, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; President Wil 
Thomas, of Middlebury College; Rev. Philip 
of Springfield, and the Rev. 
New York. 


for a time or in which a heated stone was placed. 
have 
liam Henry 


S. Moxam, D. D., 
R. Slicer, of All Souls Church, 


Thomas 





Andrea Sarto st Lake Chautauqua. 

“King Olaf,” by Carl Busch, 
Andrea Sarto scored a great success at Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on August 11. An audience of nearly 5,000 people 
was assembled and applauded Mr. Sarto enthusiastically 
August 15, Mr. 


As the baritone soloist in 


Sarto sang with great 
“Trovatore.” At 


On Friday night, 
success the role of Count Di Luna in 
Round Lake, recently, he 
his singing. 

Mr. Sarto has had an unusually 
gagements have been numerous and his success quite flat- 
tering. 

Mr. Sarto is well prepared for a strenuous winter 


won the praise of everyone by 


busy summer, his en 





Helen Stanley's Attractive Booklet. 

“Helen Stanley, is the title of the attra 
tive booklet compiled and published in elaborate form by 
the noted soprano introductory there is 
contained an excellent but brief account of Miss Stanley's 


Prima Donna” 
herself. In the 


career, and this is followed by press criticisms from lead- 
ing publications. Splendid reproductions of photographs 
of Miss Stanley 


giving the booklet an unusually attractive ap- 


in various operatic roles decorate every 
other page, 
pearance as well as making it very interesting 


Ferne Klang,” will b 
Breslau, Magde 


Franz Schreker’s opera, “Der 
heard next season at Munich, 
burg, and Prague 


Hamburg, 
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D ar 
Bartlett, Homer N 


IOI3 
Ballade” in D flat (piano), played by Lila Stark- 
} 


jranscombe, Gena—“At the Fair,” “A Memory,” “An Old 
Love Tale” (violin), played by Jessie de Vore, Normal 
School Auditorium, La Crosse, Wis., July 11, 1913. 
‘The Sun Dial” (a cycle of love songs of the open 
road), “The Morning Wind,” “Noon,” “In Arcady by 


foonlight,” “The Open Road” (songs), sung by John 
Hoffmann, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cin- 
innati, Ohio, July 11, 1913. 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield—“At Dawning” (song), sung 
by Leon Rice, Trinity Church, Lafayette, Ind., July 8 


\ Moonlight Song’ (song), sung by Walter C. 
Earnest, Granville Music Festival, Granville, Ohio, 


Moonlight” (song), sung by Charles H. Corley, Jr., 
Hartford, Conn., June 10, 1913 

rom the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
ing by the Cadman Choral Club, Franklin, Pa., May 


My Lovely Rose,” “At Dawning,” “Since I Loved 
You” (songs), sung by Ruth Darby, Starr Recital Hall, 
Dayton, Ohio, June 23, 1913 

Could Roses Speak,” “Lenore,” “Indian Summer” 
(songs), sung by Mabel Moran, Starr Recital Hall, 
Dayton, Ohio, June 23, 1913 

rom the Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ (two new 
irrangements for organ by Clarence Eddy), played by 

larence Eddy, Dallas, Tex., June 10, 1913. 
orge W Faith” (song), sung by Albert G. 

Janpolski, Convention and Music Festival, Saratoga 

springs June 10, 1913. 

“Songs of the Viking’ (male chorus), sung by the 

schubert Club of Schenectady, N. Y., Convention and 

Festival, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 10, 1913 

He Maketh Wars to Cease” (song), sung by Ed 

d Ruenitz, Long Beach, Cal., February 20, 1913. 

le Koven, Reginald Rosalie” (song), sung by Frances 

Schoppe, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
June 14, 1913 

Farewell to the King’s Highway” (song), sung by 

Frank Malone, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New 

Selections from “Robin Hood”: “Opening Chorus” 


li, “Crow Song,” “Brown October Ale,” “Legend 


the Chimes” (chorus), sung by the Orpheus Club, 
Angele Cal., June 9, 1013 
Promise Me (song), sung by ¢ harles Norton 


Haggerty-Snell studio, New York, June 3, 1913. 


arwell, Arthus Prairie Miniature,” “Plantation Mel 
dy Wa-Wau Choral,” “Dawn” (piano), played by 
William Spencer Johnson, Quincy, Il!., June 17, 1913 


Steven Collins—“My Old Kentucky Home” (song), 
ne by Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, Preparatory Audi 
rium, Keyser, W. Va., April 20, 1913 


( latt, Maurice Dance of the Sylphs” (violin), p'ayed 

y Isadore Berger, Covenant Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Evanston, Ill, May 1, 1013 

stings, Thomas—“A Red, Red Rose” (song), sung by 


Ruth Seasholtz, Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, Pa., 
June 13, 1913 
\ Red, Red Rose” (song), sung by Minnie Brown, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. June 9, 1913 

ner, Sidney \ Banio Song” (song), sung by Alva 

Hovey Lowe, Congregational Church, Pocatel o, Idaho, 
: Tune O, ) 





weather, Presbyterian Church, Phoenix, Ariz., May 30, 





{This department is designed by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
composers born in the United States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 
the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered, The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 
formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 
States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be 
addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


Meditation Serieuse,” op. 243 (new), 
(organ), played by Clarence Eddy, Dallas, Tex., June 


“Requiem” (song), sung by Edward Ruenitz, Long 
Beach, Cal., February 20, 1913. 

Huss, Henry Holden—‘‘Nocturne” (piano), played by Wil- 
liam Spencer Johnson, Quincy, Ill, June 17, 1913. 
—May Morning” (piano), played by Jessie Russell, 
Crescent Hall, Jersey City, N. J., June 13, 1913. 

Kroeger, Ernest R.—‘Egeria,” “March of the Indian 
Phantoms” (piano), played by the composer, Kirk- 
wood, Monday Evening Club, St. Louis, Mo., May 29, 
1913. 

La Forge, Frank—‘‘Like a Rosebud” (song); sung by Mabel 
Mahon, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1913 

-“Wie lieb ich Dich hab” (song), sung by Marjorie 
Keil-Benton, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1913. 

Lynes, Frank—‘Good-bye, Summer” (song), sung by 
Thérése A. McGeough, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass., 
June 4, 1913. 

“Good-bye, Summer” (song), sung by Myrtle Holmes 
Bushong, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 1, 1913. 

‘Sweetheart, Sigh No More” (song), sung by Alva 
Hovey Lowe, Congregational Church, Pocatello, Idaho, 
June 30, 1913. 

“Memoria” (song), sung by George H. Kell, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—“To a Wild Rose” (piano), played 
by Helen Jeanne, Crescent Hall, Jersey City, N. J., 
June 13, 1913. 

“Wiegenlied’” (piano), played by Marjorie Lockhart, 
Crescent Hall, Jersey City, June 13, 1913 

“To a Water Lily” (piano), played by Helen Tich- 
enor, Crescent Hall, Jersey City, N. J., June 13, 1913. 

MacFadyen, Alexander—‘‘Birthday Song” (song), sung 
by Clementine Mo!ek, Wisconsin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Milwaukee, Wis., June 21, 1913. 

—‘Inter Nos” (song), sung by Mrs. A. I. Epstein, St. 
Charles, Mo., May 27, 1913. 

“Inter Nos” (song), sung by Marjorie Keil-Benton, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—“One Spring Morning” (song), sung by 
the Woman’s Music Study Club, Long Beach, Cal., 
February 20, 1913. 

“The Woodpecker” (song), sung by Inez Pedler, 
Long Beach, Cal., February 20, 1913. 

“The Rosary” (song), sung by Edward Ruenitz, 
Long Beach, Cal., February 20, 1913. 

Rummel, Walter—‘‘Ecstasy” (song), sung by Walter C. 
Earnest, Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, May 27, 
1913. 

“Ecstasy” (song), sung by Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, 
Preparatory Auditorium, Keyser, W. Va., April 29, 
1913. 

“Ecstasy” (song), sung by Irene St. Clair, Aeolian 
Hall, London, England, June 9, 1913. 

“Eestasy” (song), sung by Grace Salt, Vancouver, 
B. C,, July 7, 1913. 

Sans Souci, Gertrude—‘Where Blossoms Grow” (sonz), 
sung by Walter C. Earnest, Granville Music Festival, 
Granville, Ohio, May 27, 1913. 

Search, Frederick Preston—‘“Butterfly Waltz’ (cello), 
played by the composer, Miami University Auditorium, 
Oxford, Ohio, July 5, 1013. 

“Kiussen will ich, ich will kiissen” (song), sung by 
Lorena Zeller, Miami University Auditorium, Oxford, 
Ohio, July 5, 1913. 

“Wiegenlied” (song), (written for and dedicated to 
Miss Zeller), sung by Lorena Zeller, Miami University 
Auditorium, Oxford, Ohio, July 5, 1913. 

Speaks, Oley—“To You” (song), sung by Anna Zilka, The 
Atheneum, Milwaukee, Wis., June 20, 1913. 

-“Morning” (song), sung by Charles Floyd, Rumford 
Hall, June 19, 1913. 

— Morning” (song), sung by Daisy M. Dyke, studio 


recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, June 14, 1913. 
—"In Maytime” (song), sung by Elsa Greve, Starr Re- 
cital Hall, Dayton, Ohio, May 27, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—‘‘Will 0’ the Wisp” (song), sung 
by Pearl Roehr, The Athenzum, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 20, 1913. . 

—“On the Road to Mandelay”’ (song), sung by Marcus 
Kellerman, Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio, May 27, 
1913. 

—‘Through a Primrose Dell” (song), sung by Irma 
Sowers, Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, Pa., June 
13, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“Mammy’s Song,” “Boat Song” (songs), 
sung by Leon Rice, Trinity Church, Lafayette, Ind., 
July 8, 1913. 

—"“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Marcus Keller- 
man, Granville Music Festival, Granville, Ohio, May 
27, 1913. 

—‘Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Ernest Hesser, 
Pasadena, Cal., May 28, 1913. 

—‘Sunlight” (song), sung by Mrs. Laughlin, The Rit- 
tenhouse, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5, 1913. 

— “Joy of the Morning” (song), sung by Mabel Mahon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1913. 





Huss Recital at Lake George. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, of New York, with 
the assistance of Georges Vigneti and Eleanore Payez, one 
of Mr. Huss’ most gifted pupils, gave a successful subscrip- 
tion recital at the Lake George Country Club, on Friday 
afternoon, August 8. 

Mrs. Huss’ singing was a rare treat and her vivid char- 
acterization of the picturesque elements of the delightful 
folksongs evoked much praise. Mr. Huss’ and Mr. Vig- 
neti’s ensemble and solo work was artistically performed. 
Young Miss Payez, whose success with the Tschaikowsky 
concerto at the Huss artist pupils’ recital in May was the 
sensation of the evening, played her soli most artistically, 
her numbers being enthusiastically applauded, The pro- 
gram follows: 


Sonate fe BD. MAIOG isn ics vecss covcessovbarcccdsccssbncedeyes Leclair 
Georges Vigneti and Henry Holden Huss. 

Ee PUP ETT RETO T Pre Perry eet Tey TTY Bach-Saint-Saéns 
DRE ii cccineisecacdginechdeeke dyqesededsseses chanenctelas Debussy 
Eleanore Payez 
Die Linde fan TRA). oss ceicccccisvcccnsevess Old German Folksong 
De iis i cnias cde 6 055s GHGs Rn deWe cee ueees Old German Folksong 
Ta Codes sediccsesenvgvescctnctgnncncssscseseak Tuscan Folksong 
(Arranged by Kurt Schindler.) 

a Ob kd ns Sehia th eeed cbs cchae sxc tees cent Calabrian Folksong 
The Pipes vscivccccscscesscccscccssccccocccceses + SCQCGN Folkgong 
The Ould Plaid Shawl ........... 06.0 eeccees Haynes Irish Folksong 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss. 

Sh SOE ag oer dpccgsd 00s 004 ccd Senesencecetes Jean Jacques Cartier 
GOPOOND 8 ocd. h se Wis Seka bs cans Fc Ndacespeanaecetndes Meapeed Gossec 
Mr. Vigneti and Miss Payez 
Dilgeint GH IL WR, iin s Kodis Wacken é onda need entnecscune Schubert 
Valeo COpeiee ide vcviccese cds ciscccescecuasceeucusesessossebens Raff 
Mr. Huss. 

Chant de Trouvere ......... 6.655055 Raimbaut de Vaqueiras (1105) 
(Words and music arranged by Kurt Schindler.) 

Cig TRMRRTINE ik knc vv c tke wk pecendshe bendwe snaseceeteescctenes Paladithe 
Ld Belde Ga Tehe occcccccnvesss vetccvesncedescsscscossesvas Holmes 
(By request.) 

I'd Roam the World Over... ........650cereues Old Irish Folksong 
Jeane MOrming oo. ..c cece cece ce enseceneeecceseueseeecssese Willeby 
Mrs. Huss. 

The Little Sheghherd .....0 cs ssc cesses sec cre esses csseveees Debussy 
Allegro vivo, from sonata in A major............. inn whee wbe Faure 
Spanish Dance .......ccccceesseenstceveserevsecteewess cess Sarasate 


Messrs. Vigneti and Huss. 

The second recital is to be given on August 22 and will 
be devoted to Russian, Norwegian, Danish, Hungarian, 
Polish, English and American music. By special request 
the Huss violin sonata will be played. 





Carlsruhe will hear “Parsifal” next Easter. 
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CALIFORNIA ALIVE MUSICALLY. 


[Ella May Smith, Columbus, Ohio, correspondent of the 
Musicat Courter, is spending the summer on the Pacific 
Coast, and the fact that she is closely observing musical 
conditions in California and the Southwest is clearly in- 
dicated in the following interesting letter written at San 
Francisco under date of August 6, 1913.—Eprror]: 

A visit in Denver, Colorado Springs, Grand Junction 
(Colorado), Salt Lake City (Utah), Los Angeles, Al- 
hambra, Venice, Ocean Park, Santa Monica and Santa 
Barbara (California), looking over musical conditions per- 
suades me that the great Southwest is up and doing musi- 
cally, and has gigantic plans for the future. 


Think of San Francisco having splendid stock opera at 
the Tivoli, which is called “the Home of Opera.” 

The Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas are having a bril- 
liant revival, “The Mikado,” “Pirates of Penzance” and 
“Pinafore” having a second run. Next week “The Chimes 
of Normandy” will be the bill, but as the Tivoli already 
is filled nightly, it is only expected to keep up the popu- 
larity of the house. 

nae 

Columbus has contributed one of its best trombone 
players to the Tivoli in the person of Harvey Bertel. The 
orchestra is a good one. 

zeae 

At the Portola Louvre, the director of the orchestra is 
another Columbus musician, Reginald L. Hidden, a vio- 
linist schooled by Leipsic, Berlin and Prague masters, the 
Prague teacher being no less a personage than Sevcik, 
who was Kubelik’s and Kocian’s teacher. It will be a real 
loss to Columbus to lose the Hidden family, because Mrs. 
Hidden is also a splendid violinist and has been an active 
member of the Women’s Music Club for the past eight 
years. 

RnR 

Olga Samaroff is booked for a piano recital here soon. 

I hope to hear her. 
nner 

The music teachers in California had their annual con- 
vention in San Francisco during the middle of July. The 
series of events were both entertaining and profitable, and 
ably reported by the Musicat Courter San Francisco cor- 
respondent. 

eer 

In Los Angeles [ was charmed to meet Jane Cather- 
wood, the Musicat Courier correspondent, who has de 
many friends in the city and commands the respect of the 
local musicians. 


Los Angeles is also indebted to Columbus for several 
well known musicians in the persons of Jackson Steuart 
Gregg, tenor, of Pasadena’s First Presbyterian Church; 
Clifford Lott, baritone, and one of the leading teachers of 
the city, and William H. Lott (father of Clifford Lott), 


who was a few years ago supervisor of music in the 
Columbus Public Schools, prominent solo and choir singer 
and choral director. Clifford Lott has a most artistic 
studio in the rear of his residence at 912 West 20th Street, 
where lessons and delightful recitals are given. Mrs. Lott 
(well known in Los Angeles as Blanche Rogers Lott) is 
an unusually fine accompanist and ensemble player, and 
the “Lott recitals” are among the most artistically attrac- 
tive affairs in Los Angeles. Clifford Lott is a man of mu- 
sical affairs in the city, being on the Los Angeles Symphony 
Board of Directors; and is on the “Scholarship Fund” 
Committee of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which holds its next Biennial Convention in Los Angeles 
in 1915 
a 
Charles Farwell. Edson is the moving spirit and business 
manager of the People’s Orchestra of Los Angeles. This 
organization has had a remarkably successful year and is 
undoubtedly educating the young to understand as well as 
love orchestral music. The affiliation of the People’s Or 
chestra with the public schools has been so unique and 
successful that the writer is tempted to try a similar plan 
in Columbus. It is wonderful to see how splendidly these 
Western people do things in a musical line. Nothing 
daunts them; they never contemplate failure, only success 
Rar 
Namara Toye, the charming young soprano who sang 
in Columbus Music Club series last season, is resting here 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Banks. Madam Toye 
presented her husband recently with a darling child (the 
first). 
Rane 
Frances Alda is one of the many artists already booked 
for a visit to San Francisco next season. 
nae 
A visit to Portland, Seattle, Vancouver and other points 
along the Canadian Pacific will serve to acquaint me with 
musical conditions in the Northwest 
Etta May Sir 





Dr. Carl Busy in Europe. 

Dr. William C. Carl is still at Val-Mont, Switzerland, 
where he is enjoying the exuberance of the Alps’ atmos 
phere, and at the same time giving an eye to art and busi 
ness. He is increasing his repertory and has secured many 
important novelties. Applications are being received for 
concert work in increased numbers and he has already 
booked an engagement with orchestra. Everything points 
to a busy season and it is possible that he will be provided 
with an opportunity to perform the Guilmant symphony 
for orchestra and organ during the approaching season, a 
work that has never been heard in America and which 
the composer explained in detail to Dr. Carl, so that it 
seems proper that he should be the ore to present the work 
in this country. 

Arno Keleffel, aged seventy-three, noted composer, con- 
ductor, teacher, and critic, died in Berlin recently. 
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ART OF OSBORN-HANNAH. 
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t also a grasp upon human nature, the 


are common sense, loyalty, health, am- 
uid above all, a heart. Intellectuality is 


of the true artist extend far beyond 
art with which he or she is concerned. 


she had had little time as yet to test it. In discussing the 
differences of pitch she said that she had ordered a piano 
with international pitch and thereupon sang A, prolonging 
it until she walked indoors and struck the corresponding 
note on the instrument, which proved to be in unison with 
the tone she was emitting. On being requested to cite in- 
stances where he acute sense of pitch enabled her to save 
trying situations, she gave the following: At the close 
of the first act of “Lohengrin,” in the quintet, which is 
sung without accompaniment, the bass has several meas- 
ures of solo, and upon one occasion the singer ended his 
phrase considerably sharp. Madame Hannah noticed this 
and at her entrance sang the proper tone which restored 
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JANE OSBORN-HANNAH. 


the ensemble to the correct pitch. In Europe at a perform- 
ance of the “Flying Dutchman,” the woman's chorus, at 
the close of the second act, dropped from the pitch, finish- 
ing nearly a quarter of a tone off. Had Madame Hannah 
not observed this she would have made a faulty entrance, 
but she took her tone correctly a little in advance of the 
fortissimo orchestra chord, and thereby won congratula- 
tions from Dr. Richard Strauss, who was conducting. 
Madame Osborn-Hannah related some interesting remin- 
iscences relative to her career, which will be reserved for 
another time 





We saw the other day an advertisement asking for a pi- 
aniste, a celliste, and a violiniste. Apparently someone was 
under the impression that the final “e”’ denoted the feminine 
sex! With so many ladies engaged on newspaper work, 
it is evident that we must look for the advent of the jour- 
naliste.-London Musical News. 





\ well known composer, on leaving Drury Lane Theater 
after the performance the other night of “Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” described Stravinsky's score as “the music of 
epilepsy.’ Well, it certainly gave the audience fits.—Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph 


TWO RARE VIOLIN PRODIGIES. 
Berlin, August 1, 1913. 

A few days ago it was my good fortune to hear the 

Bach double concerto for two violins played by Jascha 
Heifitz and Anton Seidel, who are beyond a doubt the most 
remarkable prodigies of our day. The two children, aged 
twelve years, played as only great artists can play and 
the impression that their performance made was over- 
powering and will always live in my memory as one of 
the greatest musical events of my life. 
_ It was at Loschwitz-on-the-Elbe and the occasion was a 
little garden party that Leopold Auer had arranged for his 
summer class of pupils and a few friends whom he in- 
vited from Dresden, St. Petersburg and Ber- 
lin, Mrs. Abell and myself being among the 
number. In the small hall of the Hotel Zur 
Schénen Aussicht before the select audience 
of about fifty, consisting entirely of musical 
connoisseurs, the two boys made this, their 
first appearance together. I have heard the 
Bach double concerto played time and again 
by practically all of the greatest violinists of 
the last twenty years, and I can truthfully 
say that the performance of these two little 
inspired geniuses could well bear comparison 
with the renditions by any of those matur: 
artists 

There was no necessity whatever for mak- 
ing any allowances for the chidren. In point 
of tone, technic, expression, conception, in- 
terpretation it was a reading wonderfully 
mature and finished quite regardless of the 
ages of the performers. That performance 
would have caused a sensation before the 
mest exclusive audience of any of the great 
world centers. 

It was not the intention of Professor Auer 
on this occasion to give a demonstration of 
what his many remarkable pupils are capable 
of doing, but he was wise in embracing the 
opportunity of allowing his friends to hear 
a manifestation of genius and musical pre- 
cosity such as will probably never again fall 
to their lot, most certainly not in such dual 
representation. 

Among those present were Mr. Berson, 
the well known St. Petersburg banker, and 
his family; Emil Wolff, of the Concert 
Direction Wolff, of Berlin; Francis Macmil 
len, the distinguished American violinist, and 
his mother; Victor Kiizdé, the Hungarian 
violinist, of New York; Ilse Veda Duttlinger, 
Mr. White, Eddy Brown, Mrs. Brown, Isolde 
Menges, Margarete Berson, and some thirty- 
two pupils who are studying with Auer this 
summer. The famous pedagogue has pur- 
chased a charming villa at Loschwitz over- 
looking Dresden and the beautiful Elbe Val- 
ley, and here will henceforth regularly spend 
his summers, Artuur M. Ape. 

Some Vast Assemblages. 

Apropos of vast audiences, the Ernest 
Gamble Concert Party has had some of the largest aud- 
iences ever assembled in the United States, The Gambie 
Party appeared before Lord and Lady Aberdeen and twelve 
thousand listeners on Domonion Day, at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
The largest musical assemblage ever in Columbus, O., was 
the All-Star program with the Arion Club, presented by Er- 
nest Gamble, Ysaye, Gerardy and Pugno, when close to six 
thousand people filled the mammoth auditorium. Perhaps 
the largest choir in the world is the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir in Salt Lake City. The Gamble Party appeared as 
soloists with this organization before five thousand per- 
sons. Then, too, Mr. Gamble has sung in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City, and in most of the largest 
theaters and auditoriums of this country. 





Kneisels Engage Carolyn Beebe. 

Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, has been engaged by the 
Kneisel Quartet to assist it at the first concert in Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., on December 11. She will play the 
piano part in the Brahms quintet. 





Toni Konruth, viola player of the Vienna Tonkinstler 
Orchestra, is the leader of the summer concerts of that 
body at Baden, near Vienna. 
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Fanning and Turpin Return from" Abroad. 

Among the passengers arriving from Europe on the 
steamship George Washington, August 4, were Cecil Fan- 
ning, the American baritone, and his accompanist, Harry 
B. Turpin. Both artists went abroad early in the spring 
of 1912 for a series of concerts in the European centers 
Their first concerts were given in London, where a bril- 
liant success was scored by both artists with press and 
public. The writer was present at three of the London 
concerts and can vouch for the genuine and spontaneous 
success invariably accorded their work by their audiences. 
Many private engagements followed the London appear- 
ance, after which a number of engagements were filled 
in the English Provinces 

On the Continent a series of concerts were given in 
Berlin, which elicited unusually complimentary notices 
from the leading Berlin papers. And in Florence, Rome, 
Nice, and many other musical centers Messrs. Fanning and 
Turpin scored repeated triumphs. 

On the completion of their concert work, Messrs. Fan- 
ning and Turpin, the latter accompanied by his wife and 
sister, visited Taormina, where, for several weeks, they 
oceupied a villa beautifully situated in extensive grounds; 
later journeying to Dinan on the north coast of France, 
where they remained at the Villa les Bouteilles, located 
in secluded grounds some fifteen hundred feet from the 
walls of the town, until their departure for the United 
States. During their absence abroad nearly a hundred en- 
gagements have been booked for their American tour of 
1913-14, beginning with the Maine Music Festivals, for 
which Mr. Fanning has been engaged for Sir Edward 
Elgar's “Dream of Gerontius,” and for the Wagner Me- 
morial Concert, when he will appear with Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink; also for the afternoon concert, when he 
will be the only soloist of the program. Some recital 
engagements precede the festival engagement, among which 
are two recitals at Newport, and others along the north 
shore. Many engagements for both artists have been 
hooked with important musical organizations in nearly 
every State of the Union, and various appearances with 
many of those societies will make the fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth time Mr. Fanning has been engaged as soloist with 
them, among which may be mentioned the opening con- 
cert of the Ohio State University, October 17. which will 
be the fifth time Mr. Fanning has appeared at this insti- 
tution as soloist. 

\t present, Mr. Fanning is visiting fis home in Colum- 
hus, Ohio, and Mr. Turpin with his. wife and sister are 
at their summer home at Gloucester, Mass 





Riheldaffer Busy. 

Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the well known soprano, was 
very busy the latter part of last season and is now resting 
quietly at home though importuned to go many places for 
her vacation. Her coming season already is booked heav- 
ily and opens October 12 in New York City; October 23 
she will sing in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. Her bookings 
include mainly State universities, women's clubs and State 
normal schools. A few of the earliest dates are Gaines 
ville, Ga.; Havana, Cuba; a re-engagement at Brenau Col 
lege; Key West, Tampa, Miami, Fla., and Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Mrs. Riheldaffer’s recent press notices have been most 
flattering, a few culled from columns of enthusiastic ap- 
preciation follow herewith: 

Madame Riheldaffer has a sorapno voice of exceeding range and 
of clear and ringing quality.—Montgomery, (Ala.) Advertiser 


Her fina] softs were #6 marvelously sustained and so gradually 
released thet the audience-sat enthralled, waiting, waiting, while the 
waves waxed slower, slower, sinking to rest ripple by ripple amidsi 
silence profound, impressive—the real seal of artistic triumph.- 
Pencacola (Fla.) Journal, 

Madame Kiheldaffer’s clear coloratura soprano suggests the spark 
ling, flute-like tones of Frieda Hempel It had a fresh 
ness and spontaneity which was genuinely refreshing.—The State, 
Columbia, S. C, 

Madame Riheldaffer in temperament suggests a Hungarian, in 
beauty a Spanish senora, in vivacity a girl from France and her 
voice is as though it had developed in sunny Italy, making her 
truly a composite American type.—Dotham Journal, June 3 





Madame Riheldaffer has a voice of great beauty, and abundance 
of both temperament and intelligence, and an attractive stage 
presence. Her voice resporided to every demand made upon it, 
whether it was for sustained dramatic power or brilliant flexibility, 
or the most delicate pianissimo.—University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

( Advertisement.) 





Hartmann Goes Abroad. 


Arthur Hartmann, tke violinist, and his wife and infant 
son sailed for Europe yesterday, August 19, on the Pots- 
dam. Hartmann had a long and successful American 
tour last winter and now will rest in Paris for a short 
time, before resuming his teaching there and his European 
concert appearances, a number of which are already booked 
for this fall and winter. 
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McLELLAN PUPIL ENGAGED FOR OPERA. 


Eleanor McLellan, the well known New York teacher of 
ice, is to be heartily congratulated on the engagement 
f her pupil, Max Salzinger, formerly of the Vienna, Ber- 
and Dresden Royal Operas, for leading baritone parts 
Montreal Opera. Mr. Salzinger has more than 

oles and will sing in German, French and 
4 particular reason for congratulation is that 


r 
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MAX SALZINGER 


ae 


the conductor of the Montreal Opera heard Sal- 
er. whom he had known previously in Vienna, he 
ked what Mr. Salzinger had been doing to his voice, as 


grown so much fuller, rounder and more resonant. 
ger immediately gave all praise to E eanor 
Mc] un, | aving that he had found in Miss McLellan 
who understood the voice better than anyone he 
ew d that she had told him so definitely and min- 
what to do, that he had made a remarkable change 

very short time 


er reason why Mr. Salzinger so thoroughly ap- 

at Miss McLellan’s method of voice production, is 
ict that before finding her he had studied with sev- 
York teachers who, he asserts, were forcing and 

nger has had an eventful career, and in Eu 
msiderable distinction, having been deco 

th by the German Emperor and Emperor of 
He h achieved triumphs in Vienna (where he 
tudied with Louis Savart), Wuerzburg, Bar 


rfeld. Dresden and Berlin 


a, «Mr Salzinger has made remarkable 
I Miss McLellan’s careful vocal tutelage he 
‘ and to Guglielmo Luparini Leonetti, of 

T ves his mastery of the Italian language 
st season Mr. Salzinger sang with suc 
concerts. At Boston he was warmly re 
the Keene, (N. H.) Festival, he also appeared 


ut the Indianapolis (Ind.) Festivals, he 

1 his audiences that he has been re-engaged. 
neagement with the Montreal Naticnal 
n busy most of the season, Mr. Salz 
many concert recitals, before his return 
' pring He is now looking forward to the 
he fall, at which he is to be one of the 


expressed himself as so delighted 
American ways that he intends to re 
resume his study with Miss McLellan 


with Walter Kiesewetter, the well 
rat ic! preparatory to the opening of the 
Opera He is under the manngement of G. Dex 


Myn, N. ¥ 


Helen Ware Ready for Busy Season. 


Helen Ware, the violinist, is ready for a strenuous sea- 
son. Spurred on by her successes in the past, she an- 
ticipates brilliant achievements this season. 

Helen Ware—and it is strange how celebrated the name 
“Ware” is, for there is Helen Ware, the celebrated actfess ; 
Harriet Ware, the successful song composer, and Helen 
Ware, the violinist, each one prominent—has had an active 
career. Her father, a good musician, was her first teacher 
and developed in her a love for music. Although study- 
ing both the piano and violin, at an early age she choce 
the violin, and spent most of her time at Hahn’s Conserva- 
tory, Philadelphia. 

Abroad, with Professor Sevick, of Vienna, and Pro- 
fessor Hubay, of Budapest, Miss Ware developed rapidly. 
Her masterful playing attracted wide attention until it 
was not long before she was engaged for an extensive con- 
cert tour through Hungary, Austria, Denmark and ‘Hol- 
land. Her Slavish and Hungarian compositions particu- 





HELEN WARE. 


larly seemed to captivate her listeners everywhere. The 
critics, too, praised her playing. 

Miss Ware's programs for her tour in America will 
consist mainly of Hungarian and Slavish modern composi- 
tions, as well as of old folksongs from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, arranged for violin by Hubay. 





MacDOWELL FESTIVAL. 


Peterboro, N. H., August 9, 1913. 

With two concerts on the Pageant Stage, in the pine for- 
est of the MacDowell Memorial Association, and three in 
the Town Hall, the third annual music festival of the 
MacDowell Memorial Association will occupy four days, 
viz. August 21, 22, 23 and 24. Extensive preparations 
have been perfected and Petersboro is to have the most 
unique festival it has yet attempted, which is saying much 
when one considers the original ideas that have been car- 
ried forward here. 

A feature that seems certain to arouse interest is a con- 
cert devoted to American music, conducted by the com- 
posers, six in number. These are Edgar Stillman Kelly, 
Edward Burlingame Hill, A. Cyril Graham, Henry F. Gil- 
bert, Arthur Farwell ard Mabel W. Daniels. Four of thé 
number are to produce strictly orchestral works, while 
Miss Daniels will conduct her dramatic poem for baritone 
and orchestra, entitled “The Desolate City,” and Mr. Gra- 
ham of Chicago, will conduct his cantata for soprano and 
baritone solos, chorus of women and orchestra. 

The Peterboro MacDowell Choral Club, Eusebius G 
Hood, conductor, will sing Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” and Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
and Gounod’s “Gallia.” The last two will be given on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 24, on the Pageant Stage, at sun- 


set, with some of the MacDowell music, and excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul.” 

The soloists of the festival are to be Harold Henry, of 
Chicago, who will play the MacDowell concerto for piano 
in D minor; Mrs. Monica Graham Stults, of Chicago, so- 
prano; Hazel Milliken, of Nashua, N. H., soprano; 
Marguerite Dunlap, of New York, contralto; Charles 
Hackett, of New York, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, of 
New York, baritone. Ruth Ashley, of Nashua, is the offi- 
cial accompanist, and the Boston Festival Orchestra, thirty- 
five men, will furnish the instrumental music. H. 


Marie Hoover Ellis’ European Success. 

The young American pianist, Marie Hoover Ellis, of 
Chicago, Ill, who has been abroad for the last few years 
studying under Leschetizky, played recently in Dresden and 
Leipsic, and scored a great success on each occasion. Early 
in the year the young pianist played in London, and re- 
ceived glowing tributes from the London press. 

Before going abroad to study, Miss Hoover Ellis was a 
pupil of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and had gained an envi- 
able reputation for her proficiency and unquestioned tal- 
ent, playing at many of Mrs. Zeisler’s “at homes” and pu- 
pils’ concerts. Professor Leschetizky expressed himself as 
delighted with the progress Miss Hoover Ellis has made 
under his direction and he is much interested in her fu- 
ture career. Appended are a few press opinions on the 
Dresden and Leipsic recitals: 


The American artist, Marie Hoover Ellis, has a highly developed 
technic and a delightful musical understanding. This she at once 
demonstrated in a wonderfully clear rendition of the Bach-Liszt 
fantasie and fugue in G minor and in the Chopin B minor sonata, 
the technical difficulties of which were surmounted with the greatest 
ease.—Dresden Sachsische Dorf-Zeitung. 





Marie Hoover Ellis has great technical proficiency and a warm 
tone which was particularly pleasing in compositions requiring mood. 
The Liszt D flat etude, Strauss-Schitt waltz (“Geschichten aus dem 
Wiener Wald”) and the Hensel: berceuse were splendidly rendere:t. 
The audience was most husiastic, d ding many recalis.— 
i’resdner Journal, 








Marie Hoover Ellis played the Grieg A minor concerto with ele 
gance and refinement.—Leipsic Abend-Zeitung. 


Marie Hoover Ellis has a splendid technical equipment. We have 
seldom heard the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue (G minor) played 





Photo by Pauline Hamilton, Vienna. 
MARTE HOOVER ELLIS. 


with such clarity. The Chopin B minor sonata evinced poetic insight 
and soulfulness.—Aligemein Zeitung, Dresden (Elb-tal Abend-Post). 


Marie Hoover Ellis plays with a beautiful, full, round tone which 
gave particular pleasure in the largo movement of the Chopin B 
minor sonata.—Dresdner Rundschau. 


Many pupils of the celebrated Leschetizky shared high honors dur- 
ing the week. Marie Hoover Ellis has marked pianistic ability of 
decided poetic vein to which she adds an unfailing memory and 
great security in execution Dresdner Guide. 





At the symphony concert in Albert Hall, Marie Hoover Ellis played 
the Grieg A minor concerto. The artist scored a distinct success. 
She played with warm satisfying tone and showed admirable artistic 
attainments, particularly in the working out-of wrist staccato and 
parsage technic as well as in the tone production. Tenderness and 
delicacy characterized her interpretation.—Leipsic Nachrichten. 

(Advertisement. ) 
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DRAMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
{From the London Times, February 3, 1912.) 

The January and February issues of that agreeably un- 
conventional and often valuably suggestive monthly, the 
Music Student, contain some articles on “Choral Perform- 
ance,” by Charles Kennedy Scott, the conductor of the Ori- 


ana Madrigal Society, which are in many respects an in-. 


teresting sign of the times. His individual views need not 
here be discussed; but his insistence on expression and all 
its concomitants, echoed as it will be by many others 
(whether their concert: seats be on the platform or among 
the audience), is something almost unknown under the 
old regime of the choral drill-sergeant. No one will deny 
that this kind of work is all to the good; but it seems only 
a part of a large modern movement, some of the other 
sides of which are possibly more open to criticism. 

We cannot help noticing how the standards of most mu- 
sicians who claim to be advocates of Progress with a 
capital P are becoming influenced, in one way or another, 
by non-musical surroundings, especially those of the the- 
ater. It is no longer, it would seem, sufficient for music 
to be itself: we must tint the cheeks and eyebrows of our 
marble statue and clothe its limbs in dainty or dazzling 
drapery. It is almost as if we were becoming frightened of 
the stern purity of music as such: we must distract our 
minds with something else. There are many ways in which 
all this seems apparent at the present time. Take, for ex- 
ample, the folk-music crusade; at its origin a'most entirely 
directed towards the preservation of beautiful and neg- 
lected melody: it has now, in the minds of many, become 
inextricably entangled with patriotism and dancing, the 
former an altogether irrelevant issue, the latter an agree- 
able exercise for children. The revival of interest in the 
g'ories of Byrd and his contemporaries is most welcome; 
but to many of the experts in this field, as in that of plain 
song, non-artistic considerations now seem paramount. 
Or, again, all will acknowledge the great work that has been 
done in the past twenty years to increase familiarity with 
orchestral music; but were the frequenters of the shilling 
seats at the Popular Concerts in the old Saint James’ 
Hall artistically the inferiors of their successors who now 
throng Queen’s Hall, largely because they enjoy having 
their ears alternately tickled and stunned and like speculat- 
ing what music “means”? And, similarly, is not perhaps 
the present demand for dramatic (or quasi-dramatic) ex- 
pression in the concert room only another sign of this de- 
sire to furnish music with some kind of an appeal other 
than its own? 

No doubt modern singers (or all of them who count) 
have finally emerged from their chief bondage of the past. 
They no longer scorn delights and live laborious days in 
futile attempts to rival the canary. No one denies that 
human singing needs human expression. It is on the dif- 
ferent meanings of the word “expression” that contro- 
versy arises. With dramatic expression in the theater there 
is no present concern. It is obvious that a good many 
non-musical considerations must be important, even if the 
music itself were not designed with reference to them. 
But there are many signs that al! this is penetrating be- 
yond the walls of the theater and affecting the perform- 
ance of purely non-theatrical music. The detailed criti- 
cism that is being more and more directed towards the 
verbal side of the singer's art isa considerable factor: 
most of the great composers did not concern themselves 
very minutely about the subject, and the respective inter- 
ests of words and music sometimes clash. But at the bot- 
tom of it all is the increasing demand for vividness at, vir- 
tually, any price. We want something to give our jaded 
senses the spur, something to play on our emotions with- 
out our having to take any personal trouble in the matter: 
vocal fireworks and long-drawn high notes are only for 
the unsophisticated, they pall on the progressive. Half a 
century ago Wagner said of Liszt: “If you gave him a 
plain slice of bread, he would sprinkle cayenne pepper on 
it.” Many of us now are of Liszt's opinion. Cayenne pep- 
per, and plenty of it, is what we ask from our singers, the- 
atrical and non-theatrical alike,—indeed, from the world 
in general. 

It is, of course, rather difficult for actors and actresses, 
accustomed. to the continual play of bodily gesture and fa- 
cial expression, under the fire of opera-glasses. to abandon 
their stage customs when they sing elsewhere: to many of 
them, by long habit, music has become practically insep- 
And no doubt race is of some 
account, though of considerably less than we are often 
inclined to think, as one can easily recall French and Ital- 
ian performers who can restrain themselves physica'ly as 
well as any Briton. But, after all allowances have been 
made, the fact remains that a good deal of modern con- 
cert room singing does, quite consciously and deliberately, 
seek to secure dramatic expression by the willing sacrifice 
of many other much more important things. Personal 
dignity is, of course, a purely personal concern, even if 
the lack of it is unpleasant for an audience to witness: what 
matters is the dignity of the music. A whiff from the the- 
ater serves to degrade rather than to ennoble music with 
which it has no connection, and even transplanted stage 


arable from such things. 


songs have their limits of expression. Purcell’s Dido is 
not (though sometimes represented as such) a native of 
Montmartre, nor are his nymphs and shepherds natives 
of Leicester Square. A concert room singer is as much the 
servant of the composer, and should be judged by just 
the same standards, as any instrumentalist: organic unity 
of conception is paramount for either. It might, no doubt, 
occasionally be as well if, instead of commending a stage 
singer for his or her dramatic expression, we drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the orchestra had as a rule been in 
a different bar; but in the medley of conflicting elements 
which we call operatic art little things like this are apt to 
pass unnoticed. In the concert room we want a compos 
er’s rhythm and everything else to be pure; and the im 
pulse to dramatic expression must consent, willingly or un 
willingly, to the necessary curb. If we try to get at the 
words by pulling to pieces the music, the result will be 
only chaos: “feeling” is of no authoritative value mere'y 
by itself,—a philosophical commonplace we too often for 
get. Anarchical expansiveness may perhaps serve moder 
ately well for “Salome,” but certainly not for Schubert. 

Wer Grosses will, muss sich zurammenraffen 

In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 

Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben 

To many of us Goethe’s mighty epigram sounds regret- 
tably old-fashioned ; but it remains, after all, the last word 
on art. 

Not, of course, for a moment that emotional expression 
as such should be deprecated: no one thinks of denying 
that it is a vital element in any musical performance worth 
mentioning. But, however vital, it is still only one of the 
elements. It is not the whole thing; and the well ba'anced 
and sane type of expressiveness is not always so easy for 
the listener to grasp at once. Emotional interpretation 
that is merely a kaleidoscopic zigzag has its immediate re- 
ward: the crests of the feeling are blatantly palpable to 
the least attentive. But expression that involves the steady 
preservation of a very high level is often confused with the 
equally steady absence of any real expression at all. It 
takes a little practice to see things steadily and see them 
whole. This is, indeed, the rock on which splits, sooner 
or later, almost all singing that deliberately sets out to be 
dramatic: it makes a brave momentary show; but music is 
not a thing of the moment. As Andrew Bradley has said 
of poetry: “Tt is not our servant, it is our master.” It is 
a poor impertinence to pick and choose, to pit our little 
minds and hearts against those of the great men. And the 
really expressive singing is just that which does not so pick 
and choose, which realizes that it is only the medium, more 
or less worthy, for the soul of another. Not for a mo- 
ment that any vividness or anything that we may call 
drama, as distinct from staginess, is lost thereby: it is only 
raised to a higher level. To take merely a single instance 
of some few years ago, no one who has ever heard that 
great artist, Marie Fillunger, in such a song as Schubert's 
“Die junge Nonne” will forget the amazing emotional in- 
tensity of every note; and yet nothing stood out, there was 
no trickery of any kind, merely 
the sternly pure/delivery of a message. And that is the 
first and last word of all worthy intetpretation, vocal no 
less than instrumental 


no “facial expression,” 


The popular appreciation of music would, indeed, be 
enormously ennobled. if all our singers and players were 
always to be even as Brangane in the middle of the second 
act of “Tristan.” Music is something to be heard, not to 
be seen. There would be then no opportunity for the un- 
thinking to crowd, as they do now, largely to see a pianist's 
grimaces or a violinist’s lily-like swayings, or a singer's 
eyes rolling in a fine frenzy or in anything else. No doubt 
there are, on the other hand, many performers whom it is 
a pleasure for the thinking to see, merely because they 
are so free from any taint of the theater, so obviously 
wrapped up in the music alone. It may be that some of these 
find a similar pleasure in realizing the attitude of their 
hearers; but they would probably be the first to agree to 
sacrifice their pre-eminence and share the universal invisi- 
bility: little account need be taken of the feelings of those 
to whom music may mean not much more than personal 
vanity and popular applause. There might he a few easily 
solved acoustical problems: there seem no other difficulties 
Were concert room performers always unseen, there would 
be more chance for many of us to learn the differences 
hetween true and false expression 





George Fergusson Pupil Scores Hit. 


At the recent great music festival of the Alleemexic 
Deutscher Musiker-Verein, held at Jena, one of the most 


pronounced successes among the numerous soloists who 


appeared was achieved by Frau Dr. Bruns, who for the 
past three years has studied with George Fergusson, of 
Berlin. The critics, both of the local papers and of the 
dailies and weeklies that were represented from other 
cities, spoke in terms of the highest praise of Mistre«s 
Bruns’ beautiful voice, admirable method, and intelligent 
and soulful singing. 
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Morus are good for some pianos we have met. 
— ~~ -—— 

To a Turk a Bulgar is like Arnold Schonberg to 
the harmony teachers. 





Rinininn 

Do not the comic supplements in our daily news- 
papers suggest the ragtime of art? 

— -— 

SoME one or other says that there is not only 

Wagnerism, but also Siegfried Wagnerism. 
—_o——_ 

OscaR HAMMERSTEIN has begun chorus re- 
hearsals for his National Opera House season. 

sovlieinailiailacnis 

“Have you ever felt fear?” asks the New York 
American. Yes—when someone said recently that 
Sir Edward Elgar intends to write an opera. 

@-~ — 

New York State now appears to have two 
Governors, and New York City four candidates for 
mayor, and three opera houses. That comes close 
to being a record. 





—_—_@©—-- - 

“Apa,” given in the Roman amphitheater at 
Verona last week, opened officially the round of 
Italian Verdi celebrations in honor of the centen- 
ary of that great composer’s birth. 








CentTRAL Park had an outdoor concert last Sun- 
day given by the United German Singing Societies 
of New York. Thousands of Teutons listened. 
The performances created tremendous enthusiasm 
and thirst. 





oe 
CHINESE and Japanese tunes are popular just 
now in London. Our English cousins call them 
“yellow music.” That is in line with the American 
writer who recently referred to “coon” songs as 
“the black peril.” 
eminence eevee 
A SAD report, unconfirmable by cable at the hour 
of going to press, reaches the Musica Courter to 
the effect that David Popper, the famous cellist and 
composer, died at Budapesth last week. It is to be 
hoped that the rumor will prove to be untrue. 
a 
Dr. Ernet Smyrna, the composer, accuses 
Richard Strauss of seeking to supply “what the 
public wants.” Undoubtedly, if Dr. Smyth were to 
write a work resulting in large profit to herself, 
someone else would say the same thing about her. 
+6 
A conpuctor of music at one of our chief local 
hotels returns from Europe and informs the New 
York Times that the foreign orchestras cannot play 
the turkey trot in proper rhythm. The Times 
gravely prints the information to show us what is 
the matter with Europe. 





SAN Francisco is to have good music this 
season until the end of March. Its symphony or- 
chestra starts a concert series October 24, 1913, to 
end March 5, tor4. On the 16th of that month the 
Chicago Opera is to begin a fortnight’s course of 
performances in the Golden Gate City. 

—_——-- 

TuHar facetious correspondent of the Mustcar 
Courter who wishes to know whether a music box 
is a loge at the Metropolitan Opera deserves no 
answer, but for the sake of politeness let him be 
made aware herewith that more often than not the 
thing he asks about is an unmusical box. 


~ 
. 





COMPLIMENTARY words are these from the Pacific 
Coast Musical Review: “The Musicat Courter, 
of New York, true to its policy of encouraging 
American artists, offers a $200 prize for the best 
libretto on an American subject in order to facilitate 
the efforts of American composers to obtain a 
suitable libretto for the $10,000 prize competition 
offered by the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. There are a number of very skillful writers 
living in the far West, and we cannot imagine a 


finer chance to gain the right kind of recognition 
and opportunity for their work than the partaking 
in this competition. This is one of those stimulants 
to individual endeavor that makes a musical journal 
of real value to a community.” 

—-o——— 

Ir is reported that after his recent visit to ex- 
King Manuel, in England, Alfonso, of Spain, re- 
marked: “It’s a pity that chap was ever taken 
away from his violin and piano.” From all we have 
learned about Manuel’s degree of skill on those in- 
struments it seems a pity that he now has time 
enough to play on them. 

| 

Opera singers and impresarios are beginning to 
watch with anticipation, not to say longing, for the 
first signs of public diminution of interest in base- 
ball, golf, yachting, racing, tennis and other out- 
door pastimes which take up space in the daily 
newspapers, “Sport is dead; long live opera,” say 
the lyric artists and their managers about Octo- 
ber 1. ° 

Para Winliaes tea 

CeciLe CHAMINADE, the composer, has been made 
a member of the French Legion of Honor, and it is 
a distinction richly deserved, for the recipient pos- 
sesses real musical talent and in the main has em- 
ployed it to dignified artistic advantage. What with 
Lilli Boulanger, Cecile Chaminade and the late Au- 
gusta Holmés, France can claim to have contributed 
vitally to the cause of “Woman in Music.” Madame 
Holmés was born in Paris of Irish parents, but re- 
ceived her musical education entirely in the French 
capital, 

cigentdenencetin 

From far off Calgary in Alberta, Canada, comes 
the news that a substantial guarantee fund is being 
raised for the purpose of establishing a symphony 
orchestra there. It is a splendid thing for energetic 
Northwestern Canada to fall into line with the other 
progressive localities on this continent in devotion 
to, and propagation of, the highest musical ideals, 
of which symphony orchestras are the mcst potent 
as well as the most practical expression. When Cal- 
gary gets its orchestra it will add materially to the 
musical fame it enjoys already as the birthplace of 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist extraordinary. 

——~-———— 

IMPRESARIO CAMPANINI's selection of Fevrier’s 
“Monna Vanna” as one of the works to be pro- 
duced by the Chicago Opera next season has ex- 
cited considerable interest from all those parts of 
the country where the Chicago organization is 
booked to appear. In connection with “Monna 
Vanna,” it will be recalled that Maeterlinck, who 
wrote the play, never has approved of setting any 
of his productions to music, and when “Pelleas and 
Melisande” was put forward by Debussy, Maeter- 
linck went to rehearsal and took occasion to in- 
dulge in a violent quarrel with the composer and 
all who were engaged in the opera. He has not 
yet witnessed an actual performance of that mas- 
terpiece. 

——@————— 

“PotrpHar,” on a Biblical subject, is said to be 
the new work at which Richard Strauss now is 
working. According to a cable report not yet con- 
firmed by the Musica Courter, “Potiphar” is 
somewhat difficult to classify, being “neither a 
grand or lyrical opera, music drama, nor mimo- 
drama. It resembles more nearly a ballet, but is 
not one in the accepted sense. Rather the charac- 
ters and their actions and feelings are intended to 
be explained by means of music and dancing.” It 
is difficult to see why such a work is not a ballet, 
but until something more authoritative is published 
by Strauss or someone who speaks for him, dis- 
cussion regarding “Potiphar” is premature and in 
the nature of injudicious advertising, which Dr. 
Strauss doubtless detests. Apropos, his “Festival 
Prelude,” recently finished, is to have its New York 
premiere on a Philharmonic program. 
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SUFISM. 

Sufism is a form of mysticism professed by cer- 
tain ascetic classes of Mohammedans. The name it- 
self comes from the Persian, but the practice seems 
to have been early transplanted into India, where 
such ideas thrive more freely than in any other coun- 
try in the world. Whether we should call Sufisma 
religion or a philosophy is hard to say. We West- 
ern peoples associate the idea of religion so entirely 
with the idea of an after life that we scarcely call 
any practice which has to do with this life only a re- 
ligion in the ordinary sense of the word at all. 
Therefore it is perhaps best to call Sufism a pholos- 
ophy. 

The belief of the Sufists, like that of nearly all of 
the other sects of India, is that a state of happiness 
in this life may be attained only through complete 
abnegation. They strive to attain to a state of never 
ending ecstasy, not, however, by the system of self 
immolation practised by certain other sects, but by 
the practise of music. 

There is evidently a certain association between 
this idea and that of the ecstatic states reached at 
negro camp meetings in our own country, except 
that the negroes gather together in numbers and 
work themselves into a frenzy by means of a sort of 
autohypnotic contagion, this state being strictly tem- 
porary and in no accord with the daily life, while 
the Sufist devotee strives to arrive at a permanent 
state of quiet ecstacy. 

Whether or not it is possible to succeed in such an 
undertaking is a matter with which we have no 
need to concern ourselves here. It would seem 
probable that in many cases these Sufists must lay 
down their whole lives, and ali of the ordinary joys 
of life, and gain nothing in compensation for all that 
is lost. It is not unlike the life of the monk. He, 
too, must make up his mind once and for all, and if 
he finds not that peace for which he has sacrificed 
so much he has indeed no other reward in the pres- 
ent life. The Sufist, it is true, does not enter a 
monastery, but he must find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to return to the old life; he must hesitate 
from day to day to acknowledge himself beaten, to 
acknowledge that this ecstatic life does not mean 
happiness, until gradually life flows on to its end 

Now we have, living among us, a vast number 
of Sufists. They do not know that they are Sufists 
—probably hardly a single one of them ever heard 
of Sufism or has any idea what it means, yet Sufists 
they are in all but name; in all but the fact that they 
do not voluntarily practise self immolation. Like a 
good many, no doubt, of the acknowledged Sufists 
of India, they are thoughtful of the wor'd’s ap- 
plause, though pretending not to be, for human 
nature is pretty much alike the world over. 

And who are these Sufists? Musicians, of course, 
for music is the beginning and the end of Sufism; 
but what else? Evidently they are, from an ordi- 
nary human standpoint at least, failures—musicians 
who have not succeeded. But they are more than 
the ordinary failure of inefficiency. They are not 
lazy, unmusical incompetents. They are, on the con- 
trary, often enough, musicians of a very high class 
indeed. Then what are they and why are they fail- 
ures? 

That is easy to answer: They are those simply 
who are waiting for recognition. 

Waiting and waiting and waiting. Not doing any- 
thing to gain recognition, but sitting in their studios 
exhibiting to the four walls the virtuosity which 
shall startle the worid, playing to the listening 
echoes the compositions on which all mankind has 
hung enraptured (in their imagination). 

The type is easy to recognize, though we seldom, 
perhaps never, see him in that ecstatic (Sufist) state 
of self satisfaction and self conceit which he hides 
away safely in the sacred precincts of his own room 
—one might almost say his cell. There he pours out 
marvelous rhapsodies on his piano or his violin; 
there he fills the vast theater or concert hall of his 


dreams with those melliflous tones unheard by all 
but himself. We all know him. We all, somehow, 
get inklings of his activity, no matter how carefully 
hid. 

This is the great waiting to be discovered class, 
and an innumerable class it is! Its members are 
everywhere, occupying themselves with everything 
except the one thing that might be useful to them- 
selves and to the rest of mankind, and their lives 
are easily subdivided into three distinct periods or 
phases. To begin with, there is the student age, 
the age during which they are “discovered” by fond 
parents or enthusiastic friends whose flattery does 
much to spoil the rest of their lives, to make Sufists 
of them. Then there is the glorious age of youth, 
when these neophytes, having finished their educa 
tion, and, being ready to launch out into the world 
they expect to conquer with their genius, settle down 
in the studio, like a budding doctor in his office, and 
wait for the first patient to arrive, i. e., the first 
pupil or admirer who shall fall at their feet and 
worship them. 

This is a happy time. The finished young musi- 
cian—and only the musician of real talent is kere 
meant—revels in his own power and builds himself 
a great city of splendid air castles, cities of which 
he is the sole conqueror, crowned with the laurel 
wreath! There he sits, in his poor little studio, 
surrounded by his gods and his thoughts and his 
dreams, and there he gives concerts for these gods 
and for the people of these dreams—conceris 
worthy, oftentimes, of a real flesh and blood audi- 
ence. 

During those good days this artist is a real. Sufist. 
He knows all of the ecstasy that the most devout 
Sufist of India knows—and his life is as happy and 
as useless as is theirs. For useless must their life of 
necessity be. They are by the very tenets of their 
sect sfpremely selfish. They live solely for their 
own conception of happiness. They cast aside, upon 
asuming the robe of Sufism, every earthly responsi 
bility. Their one thought is to grasp and retain that 
dream of ecstasy which, in their belief, is the sole 
possible earthly happiness. 

Now our Western artist does not believe all that, 
but the practical result is identical. He has thoughts 
of the outer world which he believes he has come to 
conquer, but in awaiting the time of that conquest he 
casts aside every earthly responsibility as utterly as 
does any Sufist of the mystic East. Like the Sufist 
of the East, he lives one long unending dream, That 
his dream may be of some earthly thing rather than 
of some mere vague emptiness or Nirvana a!ters the 
case not at all; a dream it is, and dreams are use 
less. 

And then comes the artist's third period, the grad 
ual awakening. That is a sad time, and however 
much contempt we may have for this artist we can 
not but pity him. We may say that it is his own 
fault, but the suffering is, for that reason, no less 
real—may this suffering not be, indeed, even more 
intense for that very reason, being intermingled 
with the bitter gall of self blame? 

Gradually, very gradually, hope gives way before 
fact. He knows, this artist, he knows at last that 
he will never be discovered, that he has waited too 
long for the coming host, that, whatever the reason, 
his hermit’s cave has never been found out; that the 
traveler has passed it by without ever turning his 
head, without ever knowing, perhaps not even car 
ing to know, that a prophet was hid behind that 
silent portal. That artist has become a Sufist by 
his own choice. He has dreamed away his life, con- 
tented ever with his own self admiration because 
he believed that it was only the forerunner of the 
admiration of the great world. But gradually this 
self admiration fails to satisfy. Then this self 
elected world conqueror grasps at any relief, and 
woe to him who enters that studio, for he will be 
taken by main force and made to admire, or to pre 
tend to admire, the mane of the lion. We have all 
been through that experiencezand we generally as- 





sume that the artist who would do such a thing 
must, therefore, necessarily be a worthless artist. 

Nothing could be further from the truth! That 
artist who thus pins you down in spite of yourself 
and implores your admiration, pleading for a word 
of praise just as a dog pleads with pitiful eyes for a 
caress—that artist is often very genuine indeed, 
often gives us a glimpse of hidden treasures which 
the time and the place and the manner of the show- 
ing made it impossible for us to appreciate or under- 
stand. And with a perfunctory word of empty, 
meaningless praise we hurry away about our own 
affairs, swearing to ourselves never again to set foot 
in the home of such an inflated, conceited bore, and 
laughing at his absurd pretensions, sure of our own 
superiority. 

But for those who have eyes to see there is a 
tragedy in that lonely studio, a tragedy for the artist 
himself and for the world of art—a tragedy a por 
tion of the blame for which attaches, no doubt, to the 
sufferer, but also a part to the art conceptions of the 
world at large. For this true artist has not failed 
because of any lack of merit, nor because of any in 
ordinate conceit, for his valuation of self may be 
perfectly just, but simply and solely because he has 
either not known how to push himself forward to 
ward recognition, or he has thought such means im- 
proper when applied to art. 

It does not take any argument to prove what has 
been already said as to the worthlessness of the life 
of a Sufist. Here is a man whose very object in 
life is to bring his mind into a state of such perfect 
quiescence that he not only cannot accomplish any 
thing, but has no desire to accomplish anything 
According to Western standards, such a life is a 
useless life. Such a man comes and goes and leaves 
no mark. He might just as well have never existed. 

And is the artist who dreams away his life any 
better? Of course such a life in our Western 
civilization can only be relative. By the very laws 
of that civilization itself he must live and clothe 
himself and pay his bills. But, compared with the 
qualifications of the two, the artist-dreamer of the 
West, with his few pupils and his meager earnings, 
and the Sufist of the East, with his nakedness and 


mendacity, are putting forth an equal amount 


rt 
effort and bringing forth an equal amount of the 
fruit of human toil,—for, the one and the other, 
both, are giving to the world but a small atom of 
what they might give, each in his own way and ac 
cording to his own powers 

And which is the greatest criminal? Surely the 
Western artist, not the Sufist of the East, whose 
education, and the ideals of the countries in wh'ch 
he lives, all tend to lead him astray. Yet it would 
be unfair to say that the artist of our own country 
is entirely without excuse. Excuse there is; for 
there exists a certain tendency, already made men 
tion of in these columns, to refuse to the artist (es 
pecially to the composer) the right of any material 
thought, care or desire 

This tendency exists, and has existed for a long 
time. But it is gradually, fortunately, breaking 
down before the accrued evidence that “art for art's 
sake” is a phrase subject to many interpretations 
and many abuses, and that art which remains buried 
in a cupboard is worthless art, since the sole end 
and aim of art is the popular appeal, the influence 
on the people. There used to be a sort of admira 
tion for a man like Schubert because he lived his 
life in poverty and seclusion, but this feeling is 
gradually giving place to a more sane conception 
based on certain knowledge that Schubert would 
have produced more useful work had he been a 
practical man, had he succeeded in getting out 
among the people of his time, had he given a 
thought to public performance and appreciat‘on. 
His manifest feeling of detachment is evident in 
nearly everything he did. The few exceptions are 
wonderful works indeed,—works as great as any 
ever produced. But there are all too many of the 
utterly impractical kind ; songs where the voice has 
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an unsingable range; symphonies that are too long 
for pleasurable consumption, and endless other 
works of all kinds that show more genius of inspira- 
tion than care for the listener or for practical utility. 

We still insist that qn artist shall have his mind 


set upon his art, not upon returns; but we are los- 
ing that feeling of admiration for the genius-failure, 
the impractical hermit-genius, which was the ideal 
of our fathers and grandfathers. Times have 
changed. There are no longer a king and a court 
to discover, bring out and support a great artist or 
a great composer. We know today that if a man 
does nothing to bring himself before the public the 
chances are greatly against his ever being known. 
And in this case his art is wasted. 

But in the old days we might have blamed the 
king atid the court; we might well have said that 
uch and such a genius was “shamefully neglected.” 
But today no such idea, no such shifting of the 
blame is possible. If a man is neglected it is his 
own fault; if he is a man of small talent there is 
but little harm and little loss; if, on the other hand, 
he is a genius, then he commits a crime against art 
ind against society by permitting this genius to re- 
main buried And the reason in many cases is a 
lack of real efficiency, which lack of real efficiency 
arises from a misconception of duty and rights 

[It is extremely doubtful if any really efficient 
talent of worth ever remains buried. Schubert, to 
return to our former example, was not really effi- 
cient. A great genius he was, perhaps the greatest 
of all, but he lacked practical efficiency, the effi- 
ciency of a Beethoven or a Wagner. It is interesting, 
no doubt, to hear of him composing things on the 
hacks of the bills of fare of some cheap beer house 

it is no doubt wonderful to think that he started 
the composition of his “Unfinished Symphony” on 
the full score, only to abandon this method after a 
few bars to continue in the form of a sketch on the 
ame sheet of paper. But these things do not 
speak for efficiency, nor do they indicate a high con- 
ception of the sacredness of his mission, or of the 
high responsibility devolved upon him by his en- 
dowment with that wonderful talent 

He was not a bit better than the clerk who, in 
Paris, not long ago, was detailed to draw fifty 
thousand franes from the bank to make a certain 
payment in specie, who sat down to have a drink at 
a wine house on the way, and left his wallet con- 
taining all that money lying on his chair, going off 
without it. That a man should be so devoid of 
responsibility is almost incredible; but what is such 
a paltry sum of money compared with the outpour 
ing of a lifetime of genius? A man who is born 
with a great ability, an ability which his health. h’'s 
means and his opportunities permit him to develop, 
and who then, afterward, buries it in a corner, 
never permitting it to come to light because of a 
lack of acumen, of push, or because of a too great 
helief in the certainty of ultimate discovery by some 
fortuitous chance, is as great a criminal as the man 
whe leaves fifty thousand francs of his employer's 
money lying on the chair of a public house! 

“But,” one may object, “that lack of acumen, 
that inefficiency, may be inborn just as is the 
Never! Tf a man has the ability to be- 
come a real artist he has the ability to push himself 
Tt is generally his stubborn re- 
sistance of these things which holds him back. His 


deli 


renius !” 
into promince nce ! 


cate feelings and susceptibilities are wounded by 
this contact with the material world! He draws 
hack in his shell and refuses to show himself ex- 
cept to the pleading world on bended knee across 
1 Stage spread with the fabric of the cloth of gold! 
He wants to be persuaded, enticed and cajoled! He 
wants to have the golden coins poured into his 
pocket without the thought or care of them having 
drawn him down from the ecstatic skyline upon 
which he has his habitation! 
And so he waits and waits. And his waiting, in 
most cases, goes on forever, Through years and 
years of bitter unhappiness, the just deserts of the 





neglect of a sacred trust, he waits to be discovered, 
keeping, the while, his treasures safely buried out of 
sight. The good old Bible parable covers the case 
completely, and little enough may be well added to 
it. But few artists apply it to themselves. As the 
years go on, as the early stage of ecstasy and hope 
gradually recedes before the shadow of despair, 
these artist-failures blame, not themselves, but the 
world, the world which has never heard them, which 
has never even heard of them, the world to which 
even their very name is unknown! 

And the moral of all this, what is it? It is simply 
that it is no less the duty of an artist to make him- 
self known to the world than it is his duty to per- 
fect himself in his art. He is the possessor of a 
God given mission to the world. He must fulfil that 
mission, he must give to the world those things 
which are his to give. To neglect that is a crime, 
and the punishment of that crime is lifelong misery 
and despair. 

-— --- 


THE UNPOPULAR BEETHOVEN. 


One of the most unmusical men of genius 
Europe has ever produced was the great Victor 
Hugo, of France, who wrote a magnificent book in 
praise of the genius of Shakespeare. At the be- 
ginning of chapter III of that book Hugo says: 
“Homer, Job, Aeschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Lucretius, 
Juvenal, St. John, St. Paul, Tacitus, Dante, Rabe'ais, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare,—that is the avenue of the 
immovable giants of the human mind. . . . 

“One might mark out as the highest among these 
summits, Homer, Aeschylus, Job, Isaiah, Dante and 
Shakespeare. ; 

“They are, in art, the incarnations of Greece, of 
Arabia, of Judea, of Pagan Rome, of Christian 
Italy, of Spain, of France, of England. As for 
Germany—the matrix, like Asia, of races, hordes 
and nations—she is represented in art by a sublime 
man, equal, although in a different category, to all 
those that we have characterized above. That man 
is Beethoven, Beethoven isthe German soul . . . 

“The German mind is misty, luminous, dispersed ; 
it is a kind of immense beclouded soul, with stars. 
Perhaps the highest expression of Germany can be 
given only by music. . . . 

“The music-note being the syllable of a kind of 
undefined universal language, Germany’s grand 
communication with the human race is made 
through harmony. It is by the clouds that the rains 
which fertilize the earth ascend from the sea; it is 
by music that ideas emanate from Germany to take 
possession of the minds of men. Therefore we may 
say that Germany’s greatest poets are her musicians, 
of which wonderful family Beethoven is the head.” 
(M. B. Anderson’s translation.) 

We may be sure that Victor Hugo judged of 
Beethoven only from hearsay. He was too wise a 
man to pose as an authority on an art he knew 
nothing about, and he proved himself to be ‘infinite- 
ly greater than the man in the street who forms his 
opinion entirely by his likes and dislikes. 

Now, Jules de Goncourt, in his journal for March 
4, 1860, says that Hugo “cannot endure music.” 
If Hugo could not endure music and yet was able 
to reach a definite conclusion as to Beethoven's 
greatness, it is clear that he was not guided by his 
feelings. Beethoven did not appeal to Hugo. Pee- 
thoven does not appeal to the man in the street. In 
other words, Beethoven is not popular. We use the 
word popular according to the original Latin mean- 
ing of the word populus—the inhabitants of a town 
or country, not including the senate or chief mag’s- 
tracy. 

It must not be forgotten that the audience at a 
symphony concert consists almost entirely of per- 
sons with more or less musical culture. And of 
these cultured listeners there is a large percentage 
who revere the name of Beethoven from hearsay. 
only. 

Many a man has sat himself down to hear a Bee- 
thoven symphony with the conviction that he is 


about to listen to the greatest music ever composed 
by the greatest composer. He is like Voltaire’s in- 
fatuated Candid, who never changed the opin‘on 
he had got in the castle of the noble Baron of Thun- 
dertentrunk, that everything is for the best in the 
best possible of worlds. He persuades himself that 
because Beethoven wrote the work it must neces- 
sarily make a tremendous appeal to him. And very 
often he is able to deceive himself in feeling that the 
Beethoven work actually sounded better than the 
Smith symphonic poem or the Jones fantas‘a. He 
talks as if Beethoven built up his tonal edifices w‘th 
diamonds exclusively, whereas other composers 
were obliged to use opals, moonstones, garn:ts, 
amethysts, topazes and other more or less cheaper 
gems. He is fully convinced that any Tittle frag- 
ment of Beethoven’s diamond is better than any bit 
of Mendelssohn's opal, Chopin’s moonstone, Schu- 
bert’s amethyst, or Schumann’s topaz. This, of 
course, is as absurd as it would be to say that he- 
cause London is a greater city than New York, 
therefore any street of London is finer than any 
street of New York. 

Musically speaking. our hypnotized Beethoven 
worshipper cannot bear to hear that Riverside 
Drive, Fifth Avenue and Central Park West of the 
Wagnerian New York are vastly. more imposing 
than the Whitechapel, Lower Thames street and 
Edgeware Road of the Beethovenish [ondon. 

But putting aside the small band of hero worship- 
pers who bow in awe before the name without really 
understanding the music of Beethoven, we are con- 
fronted with the odd but indisputable fact that no 
work of Beethoven is or ever was popular with the 
man in the street. Chopin is known. Everybody 
recognizes the “Funeral March” from the B flat 
minor sonata. Many persons know the E flat noc- 
turne when they hear it, even though the name of 
the composer escapes them. Thousands and thou- 
sands of the musically unredeemed know Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei.” 

Rubinstein’s ‘Melody in F” has found its way to 
the remotest corners. Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” 
is popular enough to achieve the distinction of being 
turned into ragtime, and of course the entire worid 
knows the “Wedding March.” Liszt's second rhap- 
sody has had and still has an immense vogue, and 
Schubert's “Serenade” has been blown through in- 
numerable cornets on piers, in restaurants, under 
bandstand roofs. In Germany everybody knows the 
airs of Weber, and in Austria one of Haydn’s tunes 
is the national anthem. In England every man, wo- 
man and child knows Handel's “Dead March in 
Saul,” and most of them know the “Largo.” Verd ’s 
“Anvil Chorus” has set the whole world awhistling. 
and in the United States the sextet from Donizet'i’s 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” and the quartet fro 
Verdi's “Rigoletto” are familiar to most of the pop- 
ulation. Anybody can whistle the “Toreador Song” 
from Bizet’s “Carmen” and the march from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust.” Sullivan’s “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” is part and parcel of every child's musical 
stock. But Beethoven has never been popular. 

The three great B’s remain forever on the cloudy 
heights of:Olympus. The fiat of fate has decreed 
that they shall never descend to the plains and the 
valleys and mingle among the people after the man- 
ner of lesser men. Wagner is much more popular. 
What programs of Bach, Beethoven or Brahms will 
draw the masses iike a concert of Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts exclusively ? 

Bach and Brahms are hopeless as rivals for the 
popularity of Wagner, and there is less of the fet'sh 
worship for their names than there is for the mag- 
ical name of Beethoven. 

Beethoven made a bid for popularity. He wrote 
waltzes, a polonaise, a descriptive overture called 
“Wellington’s Victory,” which ends with “God save 
the King” and peals of bass drum thunder, to 
imitate the cannon shots at Waterloo, 

But the man in the street knows him not; there 
is not a single air of Beethoven known to the gen- 
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eral public. His music is never whistled and is sel- 
dom demanded by the possessors of player-pianos, 
most of whom, too, are influenced by the name 
rather than the music. This is one of the cases 
where a rose by any other name would not smell as 
sweet. Beethoven’s music, by any other composer, 
would not sound as well to the multiude who are 
awed by the name Beethoven. To the man in the 
street Beethoven is either utterly unknown or is in 
the same predicament as Dante, of whom Voltaire 
said that he would be considered a great poet so 
long as the public did not read him, 

When a man can follow the flights of Beethoven's 
imagination, can recognize the balance, form and 
proportion of Beethoven’s tonal structures, and can 
feel and know the subtle distinction of Beethoven's 
style, he ceases to be a man in the street and be- 
comes one of the elect. 


NO SNUB FOR UNCLE SAM. 


A special cable dispatch to the New York Sun 
of August 16 gives details of a recent article 
printed by the Munich Gazette, wherein Olive 
Fremstad’s presentation of Isolde at the Prinz Re- 
genten Theater was severely criticised and her per- 
formances made the basis of an attack on America 
and the Americans. It appears that a committee of 
our countrymen has been formed for the purpose 
of asking the American press to warn Americans 
to avoid Munich hereafter because of its attitude 
towards Americans: 

Munich, August 15. -The big American colony in 
Munich is up in arms and has declared a boycott on the 
city's Wagner music festival. This has been caused by 
what is regarded as an insulting criticism of the American 
prima donna, Olive Fremstad, and alleged slurs upon 
everything American printed in the Munich Gazette on 
Tuesday morning. 

A committee of Americans has been formed, which has 
announced its intention of asking the American press to 
warn Americans to avoid Munich hereafter because of its 
attitude toward Americans. 

The Wagner opera season opened on Monday night with 
the opera of “Tristan und Isolde,” in which Fremstad sang 
the role of Isolde, The criticism of the Munich Gazette 
on the production which has caused the present resent- 
ment was in part as follows: 

“In the beautiful Prinz Regenten Theater, dedicated to 
German art, there was nothing of the German to be seen 
or noticed. The spirit of America overshadowed every- 
thing. In the audience, where Americans and English- 
men predominated, it gave the tone in every resp:ct. On 
the stage, when an American prima donna as decoy bird 
for her countrymen, willingly flocked there (the 
house was sold out), showed them how Wagner is played 
on the other side of the big herring pond.” 

Madame Fremstad’s acting was characterized as a cut 
and dried effect of nice lines and a beautiful costume. Art 
was overdone in the expression of intelligence of construc 
tion to the exclusion of impulsiveness and everything g.n- 
uine. The paper referred to Madame Fremstad’s ‘ natur- 
alistic death study as a ‘danse du ventre,’” and said the 
only consoling thought was the fact that it was done by 
an American; but even that was half illusory because of 
the danger of contagion in-that such a conception of 
Wagner threatens even serioug German Wagner song- 
birds. 

Speaking of the staging of the King’s tent on the ship 
the paper said: “What have Roman stools, sofa cushions 
and bearskins to do in a drama of the soul which wants 
nothing external or material? But that also was along 
the line of Americanism, and with the exception of the 
box office that is fatal to everything wherein the world 
touches Wagner.” 

An attempt is being made to conciliate Americans by 
having the paper print an apology. 

If the boycott by Americans could be established 
on the grounds mentioned by the Sun, the step 
would be without reason, as Madame Fremstad is 
not an American, but a Scandinavian. The fact 
that she has been singing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for years surely is no evidence of her 
being an American—that is obvious. And if 
Madame Fremstad were an American there would 
be just as little cause for Americans who patron‘ze 
the Munich Opera to boycott the institution be- 
cause of the criticism in question. 

The summer performances in Munich attract 


Americans because that city claims to present the 


who 


Wagner and Mozart operas and other works ac- 
cording to the best models and traditions, and if in 
the opinion of the Gazette Madame Fremstad does 
not conform to such models and traditions and ac- 
cording to the critic’s view makes a “danse du 
ventre” out of the famous death scene, there is no 
reason why he should not so state his idea. 

If the article referred to was intended as a slur 
on American artists, it has missed its mark, Ma- 
dame Fremstad not being an American. Also, if 
through Madame Fremstad’s performance of 
Isolde it was shown how Wagner is performed “on 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Since the completed opera, words and 
music, must be submitted to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs before August 
I, 1914, and the time for such a work is 
relatively short, the librettos to be sub- 
mitted for the Musical Courier prize must 
be received by us before October 31, 1913; 
and the prize will, if possible, be awarded 
before November 30, 1913. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the 
author. The Musical Courier arrogates to 
itself no rights of any kind whatsoever. In 
order that the requisite anonymity should 
be preserved, the name of the author of the 
winning libretto will be made public, but 
not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, The Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

N. B—It need scarcely be added that 
the Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 











the other side of the big herring pond,” there is 
agai: no reason why Americans should boycott 
Munich, 

However, if Madame Fremstad’s “art was over- 
done in the expression of intelligence of construc- 
tion to the exclusion of impulsiveness and every- 
thing genuine” and the death study became a 
“danse du ventre,” then the Prinz Regenten Thea- 
ter should not claim to give superior performances 
and the Germans should be the ones to do the boy- 
cotting. 

——_---6----— 

Joun Prrcre Sovsa and His Band entertained 
seventeen thousand people at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
om Monday, August 11, when two concerts— 
matinee and evening—were given in the huge 
auditorium. Seven thousand auditors gathered to- 
gether at the afternoon concert, and ten thousand 
was the evening attendance. All of which goes far 
to prove that “The March King” and his band re- 
main firmly entrenched in their great popularity. 


SYMPHONIC LOS ANGELES. 


In the work of reorganizing the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, Adolf Tandler, the new con- 
ductor of the organization, and manager Frederick 
H. Toye, have laid out an elaborate program for 
the year’s activities, which was approved by the 
board of directors at their meeting not long ago. 

The season will begin Friday afternoon, Novem 
ber 7, and Saturday evening, November 8, and will 
continue up to March 14, 1914. 
concerts which will be identical are to be given 
one on Friday afternoons and the other on Satur 
the following 
December 19, 20, 
31; February 


Two series ol! 


day evenings—on approximately 
dates: November 7, 8, 21, 22; 
1913, and January 2, 3, 16, 
13, 14, 27, 28; March 13, 14, 1914. 

The Friday afternoon concerts will be called 
“public rehearsals,” and though they are to be re 
hearsals in name only, the appellation is antiquated 
and not a happy one. A rehearsal is a rehearsal 
and a concert is a concert “and never the two shall! 
meet.” The musicians of the orchestra will be en- 


17, 30, 


gaged for the entire season, so as to be available 
for rehearsal every day. 

On account of the increased expense of maintain- 
ing the orchestra, it will be necessary to have 
somewhat higher prices for the performances than 
have prevailed heretofore, but the management 
promises that the difference will be “more than 
made up for in the increased excellence of the en 
tertainments.” It is planned, however, to popular 
ize the prices of the afternoon concerts so that 
they may attract students. Special rates will be 
made for students, teachers and children, which 
will give them the privilege of hearing the concert 
and soloist for practically half price. Several hun 
dred seats in the gallery will be sold for twenty 
five cents each, Negotiations are under way with a 
number of celebrated artists to assist at the con 
certs and some of them will appear exclusively with 
the Los Angeles Orchestra. 

The symphony, which is the highest and broad 
est expression of art in music, does not rely upon 
one class of music lovers for support,” says the 
preliminary announcement of the L. A. S. O. “It 
has the appreciation of everyone who is imbued 
with a love for the beautiful and with this convic 
tion the directors have bent every effort to making 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra one of the 
best in this country. They realized that this did 
not mean only presenting good music or soloists 
of the highest rank, but that hard painstaking work 
must be given to drilling a group of the best musi 
cians to be had. They realized that it meant con 
stant rehearsing and many opportunities for the 
men to play together, so that their individual ex 
cellence might be moulded into an efficient, per 
fectly organized body. All this means money and 
a great deal of it, but fortunately Los Angeles is 
ready to pay for the best when there is a prospect 
of getting it. In an incredibly short time a cash 
fund has been collected that will soon reach the de 
sired amount of fifteen thousand dollars and a 
guarantee fund of thirty thousand dollars is being 
raised to meet any deficit that may occur. It is 
hoped, however, that the public will have such an 
appreciation of the excellent work ‘of the reorgan 
ized and revivified symphony orchestra that ther¢ 
will be no deficit 

“For sixteen years the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra has been maintained by the board ot 
directors and a comparatively few interested per 
sons. This year the directors are working hard 
with the fixed determination to have an orchestra 
of the highest artistic worth. To accomplish this 
they appreciate the fact that the orchestra musi 
have enthusiastic publie support. They wish all 
music lovers to look upon the orchestra as their 
own and to be proud of it. They wish the public 
to have an intimate share in its development and 
management. Because it is a public institution and 
requires the patronage of the public, the directors 
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ipon everyone to come forward and help in 


call uy 

the work. They have formed a plan by which 
everyone interested in the progress of art and cul- 
ture in this city can take an active part in foster- 


ng them. By pledgitig twenty-five dollars or more 
a year for three years anyone may become an asso- 
member of the Los Angeles Symphony Asso 
tion and eligible to election to the board of direc 

hi ill 


ch will be renewed every three years. 


Special contributors may donate any amount they 


[t is due Los Angeles to have an orchestra of 


highest ranl It is due the tremendous 
evements of the community and it is due the 
thousands of visitors who will be there in 1915. 
etter advertisement is there for the city, or 

vhat better asset to its business interests than a 
eat symphony orchestra? It is always an index 


the degree of culture to be found in a com- 


n every city of Europe and in most of the 
ties of the United States, of the size of Los 


\ngeles, there is a symphony orchestra of high 


rank. Boston had its famous one more than a 
re of years before permanent opera was thought 
there—likewise Philadelphia and Chicago, and 

in those cities and many others the public has 

learned te look to its symphony concerts for its 
best musical enjoyment. 


A Song of the City. 


isk your fortune of the city 
swear tu take whatever she may give; 
trip yourself of frivolous desire, 
\ nothing but a fighting chance to live! 
her in the eyes, unshrinking, 
when she tries you overlong; 
t gamely take a long day's grilling, 
A tart the next one whistling a song! 
he’s found that you won't take a breaking, 
play the game, she'll play it fair 
e offered her your strength and youth, 
take you to her heart and hold you there! 


New York Times. 


| the efficiency expert, annoyed by the cheer 
1] ich his chauffeur had of whistling while at his 
hould remember that the greatest fortunes 
ade from the by-products of waste. Here 
u, whistle, whistle in the tires and save me 
| mp’ Harpet 8 Weekly 
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New York School of Music and Arts. 


Many prominent musicians, some of whom are of vocal 
and piano departments in the various Southern colleges, 
attended the special summer session of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, 56-58 West 97th Street, this 
summer, and all were unanimous in praise of the school, 
its teachers and the various courses. 

\ special feature of the school this summer was a 
series of lectures on breathing, anatomy of the voice and 
voice pedagogy delivered by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
of the Vocal Department; lectures on modern music and 
operas by Frank Howard Warner; lectures on harmony 
and counterpoint and piano by S. Reid Spencer. Another 
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feature was the class in piano performance and criticism 
conducted by Harold A, Fix, the brilliant young pianist, 
who is at the head of the piano department. 

The lectures named above delivered by Mr. Sterner 
were given with the aid of colored charts and mechanical 
apparatus of the utmost importance tc voice teachers, and 
he showed in pictures just how it was possible to photo- 
graph tones and to give all singers a range of three oc- 
taves instead of two. At some of these lectures, three 
of his pupils, namely, Annie Webb, Hannah Tinimins and 
Rae Henriques Coelho, sustained the C above high C with 





MT. 





RAINIER. 





the utmost ease. Mr. Sterner makes a specialty of in- 
creasing pupils’ ranges, and has a number of prominent 
singers who come to him yearly for that work alone. The 
various teachers live in the school dormitory. The younz 
ladies were chaperoned by Emma _ Robinson Sterner, 
vice president of the school, and they took many delightful 
sightseeing trips to the va- 
rious points of interest. 
By living right in the 
school the young ladie: 
had the advantage of all 
the lectures, two concerts 
a week, free classes, etc., 
besides the mus:cal atmos- 
phere, and the most excel- 
lent cuisine. 

Among the many prom- 
inent teachers who were 
here during the sum- 
mer were: Ethleen Horne, 
head of the piano depart- 
ment of Andrews Female 
College, Cuthbert, Ga.; 
Alice H. Graham, director 
of the vocal department of 
the Union Springs Acad- 
emy, Union Springs, Ala.; Prof. W. F. Snoddy, 
director of voice and band, Buie’s Creek Academy 
and Business College, Buie’s Creek, N. C.; An 
nie Turrentine, daughter of Dr. S. B. Turrentine, newly 
elected president of Greensboro Female College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., voice teacher; Flossie Craven, director of the 
piano department of the South Florida Normal Institute, 
Dade City, Fla.; Sadie Sweeney and Mary Nolan, leading 
piano and voice teachers of Chateaugay, N. Y.; Mrs. Laura 
M. Barker, piano teacher of Pratt's Hol!ow, N. Y.; Alice 
M Davis, prominent singer and voice teacher of Woon- 
socket, R. L.; Annie Mae MelJton, piano teacher of Daw- 
son, Ga.; Alice Hoffman, leading pianist and teacher of 
Reading, Pa.; Margaret T. Hopkins, piano teacher of 
Manassas, Va.; Mrs. C. H. Amon, piano teacher of Head- 
land, Ala.; Mrs. Claude 
Britton, pianist and teach- 
er, of Greeneville, Tenn. ; 
Helen Comer, director of 
Conservatory, Cordele, 
Ga.; Cina Floyd, super- 
visor of music, pianist and 
teacher, Bainsbridge, Ga.; 
Mary Reamy, elocutionist 
and teacher at Reedville 
High School, Reedville, 
Va.; Fay Guthrie, piano 
teacher, of Toledo, Ohio; 
Frances Lidman, well 
known pianist of Minne- 
apolis, and who while 
here gave concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, auditorium at 
Wanamaker’s, and at the 
school; Alice Matthews, 
mezzo-soprano, of Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. J. G. Sullivan, 
contralto, former pupil of Jean de Reszke, and Madame 
Marchesi, of Paris, formerly soloist of First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Atlanta, Ga., now residing permanently in 
New York to continue her studies with Mr. Sterner, who 
will develop her for an operatic career; Sallie Threkeld, 
piano teacher, Dadeville, Ala.; Gertrude Wilson, soprano, 
of La Junta, Col.; Esther Sniffen, piano teacher, of High- 
wood, N. J.; Hazel Johnson, pianist and teacher, of Closter, 
N. J., and many others too numerous to mention from all 
parts of the country. 

The New York School of Music and Arts has so many 
teachers coming at all times for these special courses that 
a teacher can enter any time from the first of May to the 
first of September for the special six weeks’ course, and 
there are many more teachers yet to come for this special 
work. The school will have the largest enrollment in its 
history this coming winter, and already is booking many 
pupils from all over the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Hawaiian Islands, etc. 


EMMA ROBINSON STERNER. 
Vice president and treasurer. 














a des is ite. 





RALFE LEECH STERNER, 
Director. 





Yvonne de Treville on Mt. Ranier. 


Yvonne de Treville, the celebrated coloratura soprano, 
is herewith pictured driving up lofty Mt. Rainier, Wash- 
ington, the snow-capped crest of which rises nearly 14,000 
feet above sea level With the singer there is seen (at her 
right) her mother, who is one of the party enjoying th’s 
wonderful trip through the great West.. On Sunday, Au- 
gust 10, a day when New Yorkers were sweltering from 
the intense heat, Yvonne de Treville and her party were 
in a high altitude throwing snow-balls. 





According to a magazine writer, red hair and genius are 
not allied. Nevertheless there are several instances in his- 
tory where a read-haired wife has made it mighty uncom- 
fortable for her genius husband.—Rochester Post Express. 
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TETRAZZINIS FOURTH OF JULY. 


Luisa Tetrazzini showed her great admiration for Amer- 
ica by celebrating July 4 at her home, Villa Tetrazzini, 
beautifully situated on Lake Lugano, Switzerland. 

Villa Tetrazzini was besieged by crowds of visitors, who 
thronged there to witness the illuminated garden in which 














VILLA TETRAZZINI, ON LAKE LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 


her residence in located. Six thousand electric lights were 
used in honor of the event. 

The accompanying picture of Villa Tetrazzini, taken on 
July 4, shows the American and Italian flags crossed in 
honor of the occasion. 

Tetrazzini’s vacation has been a very short one this sum- 
mer owing to the many engagements abroad. Fourteen 
concerts will be given by the diva in England, beginning 


September 18. On November 4 she will appear in the 





Photo copyright by Terkelson & Henry, San Francisco, Cal 
LUISA TETRAZZINI 
Royal Opera at Budapest in “Traviata’’ and on November 
19 at Vienna in concert. The great coloratura soprano is 
due in Boston about the middle of December for several 
opera appearances with the Boston Opera Company, and 
then follows a tour of the United States. 





“THE MESSIAH” AT OCEAN GROVE. 


Saturday evening, August 9, “The Messiah” was given 
in the great auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. J., before an 
audience estimated at between ten and twelve thousand. 
The whole affair reflected great credit on the musical 
director, Tali Esen Morgan, who has done so much to 
improve conditions musically in Ocean Grove 

The soloists were Marie Kaiser, soprano; Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass, 
whose voices blended beautifully in the ensemble work. 
Marie Kaiser has a finely trained voice and she made a 
splendid impression. Mary Jordan's rich contralto voice 
was heard to advantage in her several arias. as was also 
the deep bass of Frederic Martin, who is very popular with 
oratorio audiences. Dan Beddoe’s voice, always pleasing, 
showed off to great advantage. He delighted the audience 
and received an enthusiastic reception.. 


Che chorus of seven hundred voices—many of the sing- 
ers going down to Ocean Grove from New York, Jersey 
City and Brooklyn by special trains—sang with taste and 
finish and showed the careful training of Mr. Morgan. 

After the performance arrangements were made with a 
prominent New York to hear this excellent 
chorus next winter in the metropolis. 


manager im 


Ocean Grove owes its musical reputation almost wholly 
to Tali Esen Morgan, who has made it what it is today, 
and he has been associated with all the big musical festivals 
there for the past ten years. 

Clarence Reynolds, the official organist, presided at the 
organ and added much to the success of the evening by 
The orchestra 
was composed mainly of members of the New York Sym 


his skillful manipulation of the instrument. 


phony Orchestra, and was well handled by Mr. Morgan. 
Many of those present expressed themselves as delighted 

with the performance and said they had never heard the 

great oratorio more dignified and 


given in a more im 


pressive manner. Most of the organists, whose convention 
had just been concluded on that day, remained over at the 
Mr. Morgan to Messiah.” They 


were greatly pleased, expressed their appreciation and said 


invitation of hear “The 


they had thoroughly enjoyed the great treat 





The Singer’s Obligation. 

[By Irving Wilson Voorhees, M.S., M.D.. New York City.) 

The singer’s chief obligation is to translate the moods 
of the masses into audible artistic expression; to elevate, 
educate and purify public taste. Poetry, painting, and in 
perhaps a lesser sense architecture, which some one has 
called “frozen music,” express some phase of human life 
But 
music in its highest sense appeals distinctively to the emo 
tions of mankind, describes them, hallows them and makes 
them sacred. Of all the akin to 
poetry because in the history of the race, before there was 


and history, of joy or sadness, of humor or pathos 


arts, music is closest 
any organized articulate language, man heard the rippling 
brook, the the sighing of the 
wind, or the wild sweep of the tornado. It. will be seen, 
therefore, that the effect varies directly as the degree of 


noise of rushing water, 


the stimulus and that in the darkness of primeval night, 
when all was enwrapped in obscurity, man awoke from 
dreams to sounds which set his being vibrating with emo 
tion, 
ing, an appreciation of the thing we call music, a subtle, 
Nature 
then to 


There was engendered within him, therefore, a feel 


from 


and 


indefinable something which came to him 


herself, which he soon learned to imitate 


create. 


Definitively, music is simply sound. It 
' 


becomes sweet 
sound cniv when led through the devious pathways of the 
organ of hearing, and is interpreted as such by the human 
brain 

It has always seemed to me a pity that art, musical and 
other, is bound to certain sules and fixities. Seemingly, 
it should be free as the air we breathe, coming into our 
weary, drooping souls when we are driven into the dark 
shadows of sorrow, or going with us to the summits of 
celestial joy as our fortunes may lead us. But this free- 
dom from wholesome restraint is obviously impossible, 
since without rules and regulations there would, strictly 
speaking, be no art at all. The song of the market woman 
would then have the same meaning as that of a Melba, 
and we should be left without a standard for our own in 
terpretation of musical values 

Now, it is this judgment of excellencies and deficiencies 
which every singer should make in deciding as to his own 
musical abilities. There is much more to it all than vocal- 
izing from four to six hours a day and “having a lesson” 
with a master three times a week. You must look the 
problem squarely in the face and ask yourself the follow 
ing questions: “What are my ambitions? Am I to sing 
simply for my own pleasure and that of a few friends, or 
am I to come before assembled thousands in an effort to 
sway them and to fill them with pleasing emotions? If the 
former is my aim and purpose, then I need have no special 
skill or cunning, but simply the qualities of the ordinary 
human being, possessing a sufficiently trained mind filled 
with good thoughts. In short. my purpose is to round out 
my life as a cultured being by learning to recognize and 
to feel the best that has been thought, said, and done in 
the world, to paraphrase a famous saying of Matthew 
Arnold’s.” Such a purpose requires nothing more from 
the pupil than a good vocal organ, a sound body, a musical 
ear, and earnest persistence and industry 

But suppose, on the other hand, the pupil has great as- 
pirations as a public singer involving an operatic career 
What standard shall he then maintain? Well, the require 
ments are very great and very exacting. First of all, one 
should make a careful, judicial, impartial inventory of 
one’s powers to see if the essential qualifications are pres- 
ent. These qualifications comprise all those mentioned 
above, together with a good mind capable of receiving 
impressions of all kinds; of standardizing them and of in- 
terpreting them as factors of future creative usefulness. 
This means the ability to analyze and reconstruct, to 
weigh in the balance all that comes into the sensorium. 
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Complete education from the rudiments of singing to the 
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It means a good memory, precision, adjustment to cir 
dramatic 


ed with the broad 


cumstances nre artistic sense power, mn 


} 


short, all the finesse of the poet combi 


vision of the philosopher. There should also be sufficient 


money to enjoy the best instruction at home and abroad, 
and to live well for a perio’ of twenty years without de- 
pending at all on one’s art 


But that, you 


Say, 1s too much to asx 
True indeed, but art is 
She bestows her favors 


this fact that the 


the demands are 
too great; the sacrifice too large 
a jealous and exacting mistress 
on very, very few, and it is because of! 
ambitious but unqualified pupi! should cast about him very 
carefully indeed before entering upon what may be a very 
disappointing, perhaps even fatal career. It is better to 
be sorry now than at the end of a misspent life. There 
music which is lived out in painful 
that music, like litera- 


yut a very poor crutch. There is for 


is many a tragedy in 


silence. It should be remembered 


ture, is a good staff | 


most of those who enter its broad path “no money in it,” 
and the quicker this fact is discovered by the beginner the 
better it will be both believe 
that if the same prayerful th 


for him and for music I 


ght and the same weighing 
of qualifications were given to music that the conscientious 


divinity student gives before he decides to enter the min 


istry there wou!d be far fewer disappointed, shall | say even 
wrecked, lives than has hitherto been the case. Many are 
doubtless called, but certainly few are chosen to work out 


the miracles of Nature. Nowhere is this truer than in 
the realm of music 


Hamlin and Sturani. 


Pictured herewith are George Hamlin, tenor of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and Maestro Sturani 
who has lately been engaged as first assistant conductor of 


that organization. Cleofonte Campanini's many duties this 











GEORGE HAMLIN AND MAESTRO STURANI 


nduct as frequently as tor- 
merly, and Sturani will relieve him of much of that 

This is the first published photograph of the maestro, 
celebrated conductors in Italy, and 


season will not permit him to « 
work 


who is one of the most 
was recently taken in Milan 
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FLORYN OPERA PRODUCING CO. Inc, “*ZSredwer,,, ,. tenis 


4 
Three Opera Bouffe Co’s in repertoire. Applications in writ- 
ing from Asplirants with good veices and talent will be considered. 








SEASON 1914-1915—Al Fresco Grand Opera productions 
in Central Perk, New York City. 
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MIHR-HARDY CARL E. DUFFT 
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JOINT RECITALS 
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BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, - - New York 





Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Music Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 


Addrese, 49 Claremont Avenue Phene, Morning, 7070 


OAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 80th Street 
3786 Schuyler 


JOHN McCORMACK 


” Calemalane Irish Tenor 


Just cheeed a $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for February, March and Ayeil, 1914. 
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TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
Verbéreiterin (ASSISTANT) te Theoder Leschetizky 
Vieana, XVIII, Geats Gasse 125 


Jaime Overton 
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GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
m Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts 
Teaching during summer, Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday only. Special 
terms. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Breadway 
Metropolitan Opera Hense Building, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 
Write for Circulars, 


BARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 








The Maclennans on Baltic Shores. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Maclennan are summering on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea. The artist couple have just 
established themselves in their new home at Hamburg, 
prior to entering upon their three years engagement at the 
Hamburg Opera House. They will begin work there on 
August 31, opening with joint appearances in “Walkie.” 





MR. AND MRS, FRANCIS MACLENNAN (FLORENCE EASTON) 


WITH THE TWO CHILDREN ENJOYING THE BREEZES 
OF THE BALTIC AT SWINEMUNDE. 
rhe following evening Mrs. Maclennan-Easton sings the 


title role in “Aida,” 

Before beginning in Hamburg, the couple will sing for 
two weeks at the Berlin Royal Opera, closing their five 
years engagement at that institution. Their final Berlin 
appearance will be in “Madame Butterfly” on August 27. 
Mrs. Maclennan-Easton has sung the title role in this opera 
more than three hundred times, and holds the record in 
this respect. 

Mabel Riegelman in California. 

The accompanying snapshot of Mabel Reigelman, of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, was taken at Lake Mer- 
ritt, the beautiful water park situated in the heart of Oak- 
Cal., where she and her mother have been spending 
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their summer, Miss Riegelman will soon return East for 
the coming opera season. She has been engaged to open 
the season in San Francisco for the Pacific Musical Society. 
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6 East Sist St.. New York 


EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
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VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Miss Daisy GREEN coe 


Address: Care of G. F. vp gona Broadway. New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years Pid 
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Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1912-13 
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Begins January Ist, 1914 


COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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EATING 
CONTEST “© 


1 PRIZE TO WHOEVER 
EATS THE MOST PIES ' 
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Coney Island is undoubtedly the place for the American The real artist will find a gold mine in the cabaret Ladies who 
field. 


composer. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE MUSICIAN’S BANK ACCOUNT DURING THE SUMMER. 
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are modest or retiring may disguise them 


selves into Vaudeville 
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Violinists should investigate the back yard circuit. 





Organists are wanted in al! 


manutacturing centers 
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There are plenty of openings for a good tenor. 


The moving-picture nickleorium offers lucrative possibili.ies. 
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The operatic impresario will feel right at home in a menagerie. 
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And any conductor can keep himself profitably in training 
in a candy-pulling establishment. 
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London, England, August 9, 1913. 
The affinity existing between music and the medical pro- 
Fe t no le marked than that between the Scottish 
at i rew races T ie goal of every successful Hebrew 
financier may be asumed to be a castle in bonny Scotland, 
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Concert Direction—DANIEL MAYER, London 
Vocal Studios: 24 Queen's R4., St. John’s Wood, LONDON, N. W 
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‘Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


| THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the 
iem of manual flexibility. It develops tec 
elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 


Ostroveky Apparatus and Appliances 
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Principal Masters 
H. Ostroveky 


E. Zimbalist For terms and cireulars address Secretary, Ostrovsky 
A Osborne Musical Institute, fc Leinster Gardens, W. 
rhe Ostrovsky Musician’s Hand Development Co., Ltd.) 





The sneet eminent Composers best Songs and 
Seng Cycles are to be found in the Catalague of 


BOOSEY & C0. sn 


FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions 
9 East 17th Street 


New York 


wiles of the kilt and tartan. The great medical congress 
now assembling in London is holding its meetings in the 
Royal Albert Hall, which, dedicated to the accents of music, 
now re-echoes to those of bacteriology and pathology. 
Physicians and surgeons belong indubitably to the most 
musical of the professions. Where in the wor'd can one 
find a brass band containing only bishops, curates and dea- 
cons, or a choir consisting solely of attorneys and K. C.’s? 
3erlin can boast of an excellent amateur orchestra com- 
posed entirely of members of the medical profession. 

nner 

One need therefore scarcely be surprised at the interest 
shown by eminent physicians in the Ostrovsty Apparatus 
for the adaptation of the normal hand to the requirements 
of modern instrumental technic. Only recently the in- 
ventor, Mr. Ostrovsky, demonstrated with the apparatus by 
request in the National Orthopaedic Hospital and this week 
a leading anatomist who is in charge of one of the sections 
at the Medical Congress was present at the new Ostrovsky 
Institute at 50 Leinster Gardens to witness a demonstration 
of the apparatus. The doctor, who holds the chair of anat- 
omy at one of the chief British universities, experimented 
on his own hands and convinced himself of the possibility 
of reforming the hand without the risk of injury. He 
explained the fallacy of the belief so extensively held by 
musicians that instrumental practice could adapt the normal 
hand sufficiently for the instrument and pointed out that 
it has not altered materially in shape or construction in the 
past twenty thousand years. While the perfect technic of 
the piano, violin and cello demands extraordinary flexi- 
bility, suppleness, strength, and, particularly, muscular in- 
dependence, the muscles, tendons and filaments of the hand 
are so intertwined and confined by fascie that for most 
people the development of the desired muscular independ- 
ence by instrumental practice was a hopeless struggle. He 
stated that more players were injured by overexertion in 
practising technical exercises at the instrument than was 
commonly known and that a rational preparation of the 
hands for playing by means of a scientific system of culti- 
vation was highly necessary. He was not surprised to 
hear that some great artists were using the apparatus and 
appliances as a means of conserving and strengthening the 
hands without the inordinate outlay of nervous and muscu- 
lar energy. In fact, his only fear was that the universal 
introduction of such or a similar logical system of manual 
development would result in the overcrowding of the ranks 
of the virtuosi. This objection was answered by the state- 
ment that as soon as instrumental technic was regarded in 
its proper aspect and treated as a purely physical problem 
which could be solved by all, the concert platform would 
be cleared of those who now overcrowd it, those whose mu- 
sical gifts can be only surmised because of their inability 
to cope successfully with the technic of their instrument, 
and alsc of those whose sole claim for public considera- 
tion is brilliant technical facility which frequently disp'ays 
all too clearly the lack of soul and individuality. 

near 

The new building of the Ostrovsky Institute of Hand 
Development was visited last week by a large party of 
teachers from the United States. Nearly all the States 
were represented, The numerous teaching rooms were 
shown and the work in class and private lessons was in- 
spected. Among those appearing in the accompanying 
views are pupils of Matthay, Auer, Ysaye, Teichmuller, 
Godowsky, Leschetizky and Sevcik, who have all found 
the treatment to be a most valuable help in continuing the 
work accomplished with these famous masters. Irene 
Scharrer, who will be heard next season in America, and 
Jan Hambourg, the violinist of the trio of famous brothers, 
are seen in several of the photographs. The latest model 
of the apparatus is published now for the first time in any 
journal, In all the numerous articles which have appeared 
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in the press about the method, only the old model has been 
shown. No lack of interest in the work has been shown in 
Europe, as it has now been described by every great Lon- 
den daily and by many Provincial ‘and foreign papers. 
The Daily News last Friday devoted the whole of its maga- 
zine page to an illustrated description of the new system. 
Many inquiries are now being received from America re- 
garding the possibility of the establishment of branch insti- 











THE OSTROVSKY INSTITUTE OF HAND DEVELOPMENT, 
50 Lewiston Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


tutes in all the large cities of the United States. If this is 
decided they will, if possible, be affiliated with the largest 
local conservatories of music, as has been done in Berlin, 
where Prof. Gustave Hallaender has secured the branch 
institute for the Stern Conservatory of Music. 


anne 


Was Leslie was heard in a song recital at Bechstein Hall 
last week. The program comprised some of the best of 
Brahms, Schubert and Schumann lieder, as well as some 
interesting and more rarely heard songs by Dvorak, Mosz- 
kowski, Franz and Rubinstein. Fashion reigns even in the 
construction of recital programs, and the artists’ avo'dance 
of compositions more in vogue is most commendable. 
Time was when no program was considered complete with- 
out the inclusion of Rubinstein’s name, but at appears now 
but seldom. 

meme 

Florence Macbeth has signed a contract with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company to make her debut with that organ- 
ization on January 12, 1914. She is guaranteed a minimum 
of fifteen appearances between that date and the end of the 
Chicago Opera Company's season and will appear in 
“Puritani,” “Sonnambula,” “Rigoletto,” “Barber of Seville” 
and as the Doll in “Tales of Hoffmann.” During the sec- 
ond season she will sing in twenty performances and wil! 
appear also with the Metropolitan Opera Company, of New 
York, as under the contract they have reserved the right 
to have as many appearances as they desire. For the third 
season the salary of Miss Macbeth is more than double the 
large salary she will receive during the first season and 
the Metropolitan Opera has also reserved the right to her 
services during the third season. Miss Macbeth is also en- 
gaged for the Volksoper in Budapest, which has also en- 
gaged Madame Destinn, through Daniel Mayer, for the 
month of October. In addition to opera engagements 
Daniel Mayer has received many inquiries for Miss Mac- 
beth from large societies in America. Under the contract 
Miss Macbeth has the privilege of accepting these engage- 
ment independently of the opera company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, whose London success 
has been notable, are now in Holland, where their address 
from August 1 to September 14 will be 13 Sweelinckstraat, 
The Hague. 


F. Carl Wilmer, director of the School of Music in the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, in Pittsburgh, passed 
through London this week, en route to Belgium, where he 
will spend his vacation. P. R. Oxy. 





August Music. 
I only hear a winter sound 
Though summer birds cajole, 
For now the thrifty citizen 
Puts in his yearly coal. 
—New York American, 
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AT THE OSTROVSKY 


AUER PUPIL WORKING WITH MR. OSTROVSRY. 
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Maigille Recital an Artistic Success. 

Micha! Praetorious has said that “the three requisites 
of a good singer are natural talent, artistic training, and 
patience.” If this be true, surely liftle more could be de- 
sired by those who heard Helene Maigille’s pupis at the 
Von Ende School of Music, New York, last Friday after- 
noon, August 15. On this occasion a large audience was 
treated to a program without parallel, as far as the writer 
knows, at any similar recital given in New York in a long 
time. It was more than a pupils’ recital, it was an artists’ 
concert 

There is no doubt that artistic training is the chief essen- 
tial requisite of a singer’s education. Of course a pupil 
must have some natural talent, but upon the teacher rests 
the responsibility of developing and placing the natural 
voice. 

Among noted teachers Madame Maigille holds a prom- 
inent place. This vocal authority has a method of teach- 
ing seemingly unlimited in its scope, and wonderful in its 
results. This fact was brilliantly demonstrated at the re- 
cital last Friday to the delight of all who were fortunate 
enough to be present. 

Of natural Not a soloist 
was there who did not possess the fundamentals necessary 
Each 


talent there was abundance 
for a true artist, whether fully developed or not. 
sang well and each was warmly applauded. 

Eugene W 
success with Madame Maigille, opened the program with 


Adams, the baritone, who has attained such 
Lehmann’s “Myself When Young.” Many in the audience 
had heard him before and had come again, and none was 
disappointed, as he fulfilled all expectations, sang to the 
d left an impression long 
Adams has a remarkable voice, his 


entire satisfaction of the critics, 
to be remembered. Mr 
deep, rich tones and splendid interpretation winning him 
well earned applause. In all of his numbers he evoked 
much enthusiasm and praise. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Parker Turner, a pupil who has also 
been heard on numerous occasions in the past, distinguished 
herself through a voice of rare sweetness, purity and res- 
onance. Her numbers were well rendered, and her per- 
formance made a deep impression upon her auditors 

Ethel Stone has developed wonderfully. It was only 
four months ago that this contra!to began her lessons with 
Madame Maigille and the change—the development in her 
voice—is extraordinary. Miss Stone has a brilliant future 
before her. 

Need it be said that Sabery d’Orsell was fine? She al- 
ways is and the audience on this occasion certainly thought 
so. She has a style truly fascinating and a bird-like colo- 
Her 


from 


tura soprano voice as captivating as it is beautiful. 
Staccato passages in the “Ah! 
“Traviata,” were particularly well executed. 


aria, Fors e lui,” 
Madame Maigille ir to be congratulated upon the achieve- 

ments of her gifted pupils and the success they are attain- 

ing. 

work than this noted voice specialist. 
The program follows 


Surely no teacher deserves more credit for faithful 


\ Persian 
Mr. Adams 


Myself, When Young (from Garden) Lehmann 


Lallaby (from Jocelyn) .Godard 


Miss Stone 


(Violin obbligato by Mr. Saron.) 

Aria, Joan of Are , . Bemberg 
Mrs. Turner 

The Relief (by request) Kramer 

A Death Song Kramer 

Invictus . . .-Huha 
Mr. Adams 

Aria, Ah! Fors e Imi! (from La Traviata). ............0.4.6. Verdi 
Miss D’Orsell 

I Dreamed and Wept a’ Dreaming Kramer 

Bird and the Rose , ‘ Harrocks 
Miss Stone 

Sings the Nightingale to the Rose . Chadwick 

Oh! Let Night Speak of Me ‘ Chadwick 
Miss Stone. 

It Was the Time of Roses re peotae Homer 

Serenade, Don Juan ; . . Techaikowsky 
Mr. Adama. 


At the sixth musicale of the Yon Ende School, on Mon- 
day, August 18, Maximillian Kotlarsky, the Russian pian- 


ist, was heard in recital, assisted by Toku Tagaki, the 
Japanese This was both interesting 
and unique, the two artists pleasing all with their delight- 
The program follows: 


soprano, musicale 


ful numbers 


Theme and variagons (Posthumous) ‘ Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Kotlarsky 

When Love Is Done ea ..Sans Souci 
Miss Tagaki. 

Fourteenth nocturne, G major... Chopin 

Valse in D flat Chorin 

Scherzo in B flat, op, 31........ : .Chopin 
Mr. Kotlarsky 

Spring Again ......... Wright 

When Love Is Done . Lynes 
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October 2nd to 8th 
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Islamey, Oriental fantasy 

Fourteenth Rhapsody 
The final musicale of this attractive series will be held 

on August 22. Six soloists will be heard in a miscellane 


ous program. 





Antwerp Engages Tina Lerner. 
Tina Lerner has been engaged to play at the famous 
Subscription Concerts in Antwerp on November 12. Her 


appearance at the Lamoureux Concerts in Paris under 





CARRIAGE. 


TINA LERNER’S “HORSELESS” 
Chevillard, two recitals in the same city, appearances at 
the Gurzenich Concerts in Cologne under Steinbach on 
November 17 and 18 with the Adolf Brodsky Quartet in 
Manchester and other concerts in Eng’and and Belgium 
will fill the month of November 

The accompanying “snapshot” shows the noted pianist 
driving a rather unique “team” at Bad Harzburg, in the 
Hartz Mountains, Germany, where she is spending her 
vacation. 


PAnna_Case’s Success at Round Lake Festival. 
In the three day Round Lake, N. Y. 


efforts at this summer 


festival at 


m*rsic 
which this year outshone ail former 
place in artistic valu 


beautiful 


and attendance, Anna Case, the 


young American soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, won another big success, 

On Friday afternoon, August 8, she was heard in a re 
cital assisted by Carl L. Schick, baritone, with Charles Gil 
bert Spross at the piano, in which the beauty of her voice, 
her poetic and intense singing created a profound im 
pression on the large audience On 


Saturday evening, 


August 9, at the closing concert of the Miss Case 


sang in the 


testival, 


miscellaneous program the aria “Charmani 


Oiseau,” from the “Pearl of Brazi in which her tech 
nical skill delighted the audience; following this she sang 
the soprano part of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” in which 


she was equaily successful, The appended criticisms are 


from the press 





Miss Case, a mere slip of a girl, with a voice of marve inge 
always seems to have reserve power Her songs were sung with an 
understanding of poetic drift, prof ressive in ite delicacy 
and with sterling weight of artistry I 1 n her selections 
were a group of German compositions: the Lepuis A 
from “Louise Chaprentier; the St ss “Cacilie amd Schubert's 
exquisite “Ave Maria” These with 1 English songs a 
fanciful “Will o° the Wisp A iM S; a tende works 
gave her om ortunity to share the af ~ wit the piantet and 
composer, which she graciously ! Evening lourna Albany, N. ¥ 
\ugust 6, 107% 

Friday was a record breaker for the Rour Lake Musical ! t ! 
beth as to attendance and interest 1 progra articularly ir 
afternoon, when Anna Case gave a song recital, assisted by 
L. Schick Miss Case was simply enchanting and proved herself 
a capable actress as well as the sae 4S fa ice of won \ 
beauty Union Star, Schenectady, N. ¥ August 9, 1913 


Lecture Recital by Florence Austin. 


Florence Austin will a violin illustrated lecture re 
New York, on 
noon, October 24, using the following program 

Introductory Remarks 

Reflections 

Sonata in A Handel 


give 


cital at Columbia University Friday after 


Pedagogic 
Violin solo, 
Ancestors of the Violin 

(Pamilies of Vielles and Violles, wit! ews.) 
Violin solos 
March Fior 

Caprice in D ; 
The Violin and Its Makers (with cw 
Violin Polonaise Vieunts 
(Picture of 

of the Bow 


Funeral 


solo, 


History 

(View of a« pr tive and xlern bow 

Violin 

Slumber Song Weitzel 
Marurka de Concert M 


(Picture of Musir 


solos 


Vielin virtuosi and Their W 

(Pictuces 
Violin solo, Moses fantasic, theme a: ariations Pagar 
(Por the G string only 


Markert Issues Catalogues. 


John Markert & Company, 33 West 8th street, New York 


have just issued their wholesale catalogue The firm is 


cata 
Mas 


and the 
Markert 


ter Violins, violas, cel!os and double basses: in 


well known as dealers and makers of violins 
logue contains the wholesale prices of John 
fact, eve 
thing pertaining to violins, such as strings, bridges, tail 
The catalogue 

illustrations of the various 


pieces, pegs and mutes, is catalogued 
tains forty-eight 


necessaries of this business 


pages with 


3y having one of these catalogues one can select a de 


sirable instrument by number. There are also instrument 


cases, music satchels and rolls as well as music stands 


The catalogue states that “In selecting this catalogue we 
have brought to our assistance our years of experiences as 
We have 
carefully canvassed the entire field, and selected the one 
article of each grade that appealed to us as the best value 
for the money.” 


practical violin and bow makers and repairers 
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Arbatte, Deneshny 32, } 
Moscow, July 28, 1913. 
losed and the singers are away 
liday. Let us therefore in quietude 
of the past opera season in Mos 


ght us son 


e remarkable perform 


vera had a brilliant array of soloists, 


ne orchestra. Peter Olenin, 


ided magnificent scenery First of 


M, BOTSHAROW, 
I in the 





Rane 
Terrible is historical period 
i time has offered interesting sub- 
writers lwo works given this 
vith sucl biects as Rubinstein’s 
nad Rimsky Korsakoff's “The 
nner 
Kalashnikow composed mort 
ad some success for the time being, 
elegated to oblivion. Now that 
t umps at the Private Op 
ts mu no longer suffices for 
ur ‘ch since then from Borodin 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy, 
ind therefore the Rubinste.n 
mpart n 
mR Rne 
Che Bride of the Tsar” abounds 
lyrical episodes He is master 


1 real genius in orchestration 


enery in the old Russian style and 
Mr. Zimin’s striving for perfection 
is Opera enterprise. 
ane 
elebrated Italian singers for pet 
and Fret operas. We had the 
Battistini and Maria Gay The 
ice by r beautiful acting and 
wed 1 real type of a Span 
erament and unbounded in pas 
Nl 
RRR 
is Tree” is written in the mod 
ind on account of it the me'odies 


a quite wun ural rder They 


deep impression, for the composer 


pera by Nougués 


is really gifted and his measures show unusual fertility, 
resource and real inventive power. The story of the opera 
deals with a poor girl (beggar and orphan) who wanders 
through the streets of a large city, but seeing a splendidly 
decorated and lighted Christmas tree through the windows 
of a rich house, stops there, so as to admire it, till she is 
frozen to death before the door of the rich house. A naive 
subject, is it not? But the composer has applied such 
sincerely touching moods and melodies for depicting the 
sorrows of the poor orphan, who dreams of a better ex- 
istence with her dead mother, that the audience was carried 
away by the beautiful strains and wept copiously. Madame 
Liitze, an admirable soprano, acted and sang exceedingly 
well as the little girl. Rebikow, the composer, is beginning 





19; Rubinstein, 17; Leoncavallo, 14; Richard Strauss, 10; 
Rebikow, 7; Gounod, 5; Mascagni, 3; Gretschaninow, 4; 
Moussorgski, Lortzing, Massenet, d’Albert, 3 each. 
2eaere 
Some of the excellent singers belonging to the staff of 
Zimin’s Private Opera are: Madames Drousiakina, Liitze, 
Petrova-Zmanzema, A. Rostowzewa, and Misses Damaew, 
Lebedew, Botsharow, Speranski, etc. 
eae 
The Imperial Opera House in Moscow has to record 
176 performances of twenty-two various operas by eleven 
Russian composers (120 performances) and again eleven 
operas by foreigners (fifty-six performances). Tschai- 
kowsky was the leader again, as his operas were performed 


thirty-two times and 
MADAME LUTZE, W. LOSSKY, his ballets fifteen times 
As the beggar child. As Tsar Gohn the Terrible in Rubinstein’s The number of operas 


opera, 
Opera House). 











M P. MOUSSORGSKI, 


to interest the musical world, not only in his own country 
but also abroad. He has adopted the new principles and 
new forms in music, has a distinct genius and preference 
for short pieces and has much power in melodic expres- 
sion. He is a great thinker, at the same time, and at- 
tempts the solution of philosophical problems in his operas, 
“Thais*'Alfa e Omega,” etc. He is distinctly a reformer 
in intention, 
nar 

Zimin gave 265 performances of thirty-one operas, of 
which fifteen were by Russian composers (performed 138 
times) and seventeen by foreigners (performed 133 times). 
Tschaikowsky was the preferred one, as his operas were 
given fifty-four times. The rest of the list reads: Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, 49; Puccini, 290; Verdi, Nogués, 21 each; Bizet, 


“Merchant Kalashnikow” (Imperial 
by other composers 


was as follows: Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, 24; 
Glinka, 22; Moussorg- 
ski, 16; Thomas, 15; 
Rubinstein, 14; Gou- 
nod, 12; Wagner, 11; 
Bizet, 9; Rachmaninow, 
8; Verdi, 6; Dargo- 
myshski, 4; Mas- 
senet, 3. 
ee 

The performance of 
Moussorgski’s opera, 
“Chovantshina,” at the 
Imperial Opera House 
was really an_ event. 
The work, composed 
more than thirty-three 
years ago, was brought 
out on the stage of the 
Imperial Opera Houses 
at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow only this sea- 
son for the very first 


time. It produced a 
thoroughly profound 
impression. Chaliapine 


managed the enterprise, 
and himself sang and 
acted the part of Dos- 
sifey, a fanatic old 
monk, who insp:res his followers to burn themselves and 
prefer the death of martyrs to the reforms dictated by 
Peter the Great. 
ner 
There must be recorded further two operas, “Francesca’ 
and “The Covetous Knight,” by Rachmaninow, revived on 
the stage of the Imperial Opera House after several yecrs 
of oblivion. This was an opportunity of admiring aga n 
the gifts of our native composer, Rachmaninow. 
neRe 
“Carmen” and “Mignon” again saw the boards at the 
Imperial Opera after years of neglect. Madame Sbriuewa 
was a delightful Carmen, Madame Goukowa a touch nz 
Mignon, and Madame Neshdanowa an ideal Phi ine. 
nene 
Wagner was not heard much and the promised “Cycle” 
did not materialize. 
RnRe 
Moscow has a third theater for opera performances, the 
Narodni-Domm, that is Theater for the Masses. The 
performances there took place three or four times a week. 
They had ninety-eight performances last season of fifteen 
operas by Russian composers and fifteen by foreigners. 
nonstantin Saradshew, an experienced and distinguished 
musician, was the conductor of a very well trained or- 
chestra. The building of the Narodni-Domm is in one 
of the suburbs of the town, and the performances were 
well attended. 
naar 
M. Permiakow, charitable and art loving citizen of our 
town, has imposed on himself the task of organizing con- 
certs and opera performances at an asylum for workmen 
and their families on Sunday evenings. 
nae 
All told, one must come to the conclusion that Moscow 
has been very busy in matters of opera, and therefore 
figures prominently with the most progressive of the other 
musical centers of Europe and America. 
Euven von Tivesdut. 
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SAN DIEGO’S MUSICAL IMPORTANCE. 
San Diego, Cal., August 12, 1913. 

As the local correspondent of the Musicat Courter it 
seems only right and proper that a few figures and state- 
ments concerning San Diego made in the very interesting 
article entitled “The Musical Southwest,” published in this 
paper on July 30, should be corrected, In this article it is 
stated that San Diego has a population of 20,000. AA lit- 
tle later on it is stated that San Diego is not only far re- 
moved from the beaten track, but seems up to the pres 
ent time to have shown very little musical activity, though 
why this should be it is extremely difficult to understand. 
The writer has been trying to convey from time to time 
the impression that San Diego was really on the musical 
map, and has sent beautiful programs of our local sym- 








“THE CHRISTMAS TREE.” 


REBIKOW'S OPERA, 


SCENE IN 








phony orchestras and choral societies and other enterpris- 
ing musical efforts. We have reported the appearance 
here of nearly every artist visiting southern California, 
and while we regret to admit that some of them have not 
had very great receptions, we are pleased to note by the 
latest number of the Pacific Coast Musician that Los 
Angeles has not done more for these artists than this 
city, proving the truth of your contention that too many 
artists are brought together in a single week, and that as 
an actual matter of fact only one of them can possibly 
expect to do a good business. 


nner 

It may be safely stated, however, that several of the 
artists whom Los Angeles reports as financial failures did 
not do any worse here than in Los Angeles. In regard 
to the population of this city, the latest directory states 
emphatically that there is now indicated a population of 
84,533 people living within the city limits at the time the 
enumerators made the canvass. The bank deposits for 
last year are quoted at $19,613,918, and the amount of 
money invested in new buildings $10,001,415, consequently 
the 20,000 statement would make us one of the richest 
cities in the world for that size. 


ee) 


For the following musical season various arrangements 
have been made by the Amphion Club for the presentation 
of eminent artists. The Amphion Club will present Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone; Teresa Carrefio, pianist; Charles W. 
Clark, baritone; Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer and 
pianist, and the Flonzaley Quartet. There is a possibility 
that Mischa Elman, violinist, or Jean Gerady, the great 
cellist, will be added to this course. The number of artists 
will depend upon the increase in the membership of the 
club. The committee is holding in reserve Sybil Sammis 
McDermid, contralto; Esther Palliser, soprano, and Ger- 
trude Cohn, pianist, as possible substitutes or additions to 
this course. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the San Diego 
Choral Society last Monday evening, the work of the com 
ing season was discussed and several matters of business 
were attended to. Mrs. Maurice “Hesse was elected a 
member of the board to take the place of Gertrude Gil- 
bert, whose resignation was regretfully accepted. B. Ros- 
coe Shyrock was elected chorus conductor for the com- 
ing season. Blanche Lyons was chosen for assistant con- 
ductor and Amy Vincent for accompanist. The music 
committee will consist of Leonard G. Coop, Mrs. Maurice 
Hesse and Albert Conant. The committee for examina- 
tion of applicants consists of Blanche Lyons, Mae Kim- 
ball and Alexander Barnes. Dr. Leland D. Jones is presi- 
dent and Frank S. Marsh secretary and treasurer The 
Choral Society and Orchestra Association expect to work 
hand in hand and everything points to the most successful 
season along these lines that San Diego has ever know”. 





The work of the Choral Society will begin early in Sep- 
tember. 
nre 

Among the musical activities of Coronado Tent City, 
outside of Mr. Ohlmeyer'’s Military Band, the Ohlmeyer 
Sextet, etc., must be mentioned a special performance of 
“Stabat Mater,” for which rehearsals have been held for 
Blanche Lyons, whose enthusiasm and ability 
as a conductor make the work easy for all who enter the 


some time. 


chorus, has this well in hand. 


zene 
Paloma Schramm, the well known pianist of Los An 
geles, will appear in concert at Coronado with the Ohl 
meyer Sextet August 26 
nee 
The first concert of the Amphion Club, known as Presi 


dent’s Day, will be given October 8, when Nina Fletchcr, 
the well known violinist, will be heard. Miss Fletcher is 
to accompany Madame 
Western tour. Referring to 
it will be interesting to 


Schumann-Heink on her next 
Madame Schumann-Heink 
many to know that she has been 
at her son's home and at her own beautiful ranch home 
at Grossmont in this vicinity during the entire summer. 


Tyxpant Gray 





Madame Olitzka Sings at Ocean Grove. 


Resa Olitzka, contralto of the 
Company, was featured in a concert at the 
Grove, N. J., last 
Olitzka was in excellent voice and sang a varied program, 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Auditorium in 
Saturday Madame 


Ocean evening. 


consisting of some splendidly delivered operatic selections 





se‘ections and also accompanied Madame Olitzka in Han 
del’s “Largo” and “Agneas Dei.” 


The program follows: 


Organ ‘ . Selected 
Mr. Reynolds, 
Songs— 
Romanza of Santuzza Mascagr 
Habanera (Carmen) Rize 
Rosa Olitzka 
Violin 
Walther’s Preislied W agne 
Hejre-Kati Hubay 
Jacques Kasner 
(Mana Kasner at the pian 
(Aria, Vanily Pharoah Attemets (from the opera Joseph \ 


Dan Beddoe 


Diane, Venezia ¢« Napoli 








rHeE 


KREMLIN OF MOSCOW 











MOSCOW OPERATIC 
(1) Madame Drousiakina, (2) Madame Litze, (3) Mr 
(4) Peter Olenin (manager), (5) Damaew (tenor) 


LIGHTS 


Zimin 





and also two groups of songs, one in German, the other 
Madame Olitzka, who is a great favorite at 
audience to such an 


in English. 
Ocean Grove, delighted the large 
extent that encores were demanded after each appearance 

Dan Beddoe, the noted Welsh tenor, assisted Madame 
Olitzka, 
ner, his fine tenor voice never showing to better advan 
tage. 

Jacques Kasner, violinist, made a favorable impression 
Eugen 


He sang several arias in a most delightful man 


with his sympathetic tone and excellent technic 
ternstein performed a piano selection in a very satisfa 
tory manner and also played, in finished style, some of th 
accompaniments for Madame Olitzka 

Clarence Reynolds, who is very popular at Ocean Grove 
and known as the official organist there, played several 








Scene is The Merchant aalashnikow 
Songs— 
Aufenthalt Schuhe 
Es hat dic Rose sich Reklaw Fra 
Wiegenhied Humperdir 
Der Lene Hildax 
Rosa Olitcka 
Viehn, Tambourin Chinois Kreis 
Jacques Kasne 
Songe— 
Largo Hande 
\anes Die Riz 
(With organ accompaniment by Mr. Rey is.) 
Recit. and aria, Sound an Alarm (from ludas Maecabeuws) Ha 
Dan Beddoec 
Songs 
Morning Hen« 
Raby Mrs. Bea 
Old Russian Ron Arnate 
Mavourneen Las 
Kosa Olitvka 
A Misanthropic Song. 
Why be cheerful 
Why be way 
Why be happy 
All the day 
Why be smiling 
Why be glad 
When you really 
Should be sad 
Why throw boug ets 
At your friends? 
Flowers all wither 
There it ends 
Why he pleas int 
And content 
When you're broke 
Or hadly bent 
Why he boosting 
Your friends’ stock 
When it's casict 
To knock 
Why be aiding 
Charity 
That oor husiness 
Ve sirece 
Be a cynk 
I 4 gk ™m 
And when you must 
Mect vour doom 
Makes m itlerence 
What is ! % 
Though the folks ar 
Glad v re dead 








ALICE 


PARIS : 
Opera, 
Comique, 


Lyrique. 


Grand 
Opera- 
Gaité 





VERL 


In America Season 1913-14 Address, care of Musical Courier 


ET 





“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect."—Daily Express. 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”—Morning Post 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”——Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice is « phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.” Hull Times 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Veriet’s voice.”—Daily Express 
“Mile. Veriet bas been christened “The French Tetrazzini.’”—Daily Mirror. 
“Her appearance may be considered in every way « triumph.”-—The Tatler. 
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BOSTON f/ 


Boston, Mass., August 16, 1913 
napshot pictures Marie Sundelius, 

































g¢ Swedish soprano, near her summer home on 
of Long Lake, North Bridgton, Me Unlike 
who find the summer season one of enfor:ed 











RI} UNDELIUS CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 






gagements are concerned, Mrs. Sun 









have been in frequent demand. One of 
ppearances, when she carried off chicf 

was at the First Saco Valley Muric 

\ t 5 d 6, given under the direction of! 
B. Cain For the next fortnight, which the 
will spend with friends in Canada, no 
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IRMA 


SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 


Wow concertizing in Europe. Returns 
Oot. Sth for American Season 1913-14, 
when she will appear with leading 
Symphony Orchestras. 





program except that of complete rest and relaxation will 
be in order. 
ere 
Announcement has been made by Dr. Mees, conductor 
of the Cecilia Society, that for the society's first concert 
this fall the Florent Schmitt “Forty-sixth Psalm” will be 
sung, together with George Chadwick's “Noel.” 
neme 
At the mammoth concert to be given at Symphony Hall 
August 18, under the auspices of the United Drug Com- 
pany, the following artists—all represented by the office of 
R. E. Johnston—will take part: Rosa Olitzka, contralto; 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Albert Spalding, violinist; 
Orville Harrold, tenor; Claude Cunningham, baritone, and 
Andre Benoist, accompanist. 
ed 
An attractive musical program given at the Po’and 
Spring House, South Poland, Me., on August 7 consisted 
of compositions by Arthur Foote, rendered by the com- 
poser, with Stephen Townsend, the well known baritone, 
assisting. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Alice Preston Gives Summer Program. 

Alice Preston, soprano, of New York, gave the following 
program on August to and 14, winning great success at a 
musicale given by Mrs. George Lewis and Mrs. R chard 
Sears at Is!esboro: 


Chanson d’ Amour sg kardcovecsdbegetionpads eve ; . Hollman 
(With violia obligato. ) 

Charmant Portrait oe a daviwuannaad seeee eee» Parkyns 
Niemand . iwehien 40 6p ebewa bee Pebt Reta hean eee 
\nnie Laurie 
L’Attente .... ; o § a bee pened bl eee 
Brume ; ; pun thks ie eeseeeeeees (Lady Dean Paul) 
lon Sourire .. deeias ; ute) ccd ciets ens AOS 
Colomba ... ‘ g ie. nvitobwenean Schindler 
Where Blooms the erry ..Clayton Johns 


Sandmannchen ... Loew oe Wonks vec peeehedeesnaeecenes a eee 
Ein Traum .... ise Scbbe4s 6 ¥ese Roda kau Ne eoe vekes . Grieg 

Miss Preston will give a rec cital in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
next January, and is also engaged for a number of private 
musicales for the winter season. Her voice is.in spl ndid 
condition as the result of her having spent several weeks in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania prior to going to Newport. 


Hermann Klum at Worishofen. 


Worishofen is the littlke town in Bavarian Swabia which 
is the Mecea for all patients in the world to whom the 
Kneipp cure has been recommended by their physicians. 
The principal feature of the Kneipp cure, as everybody 
knows, seems to consist in going barefooted, and it is 





carried so far there that the patients even attend the 
Casino concerts in evening dress—and harefoot. But how- 
ever many of his hearers may have had “cold feet,” Her- 
mann Klvm seems to have held himself very bravely in 
















HERMANN KLUM. 


his recent concert there, as the critic of the Wérishéfener 
Rundschau testifies : 


The last musical evening at the Casino made us acquainted with 
a first class artist, Hermann Klum, of Munich, the piano virtuoso, 
He interpreted with fine musical feeling and style works from Bach, 
Gluck, Beethoven, Chopin and Moszkowski, among which 1 would 
especially mention the Beethoven G major rondo and the Moszkowski 
waltz. His playing is distinguished by a brilliant technic, combined 
with deep musical sympathy; his art is pure gold, free from ali 
pretense and exaggeration 


Mr. Klum will resume teaching in his Munich studiv, 
94 Kaulbachstrasse, September 1.— (Advertisement. ) 





Sister (at the piano)—Where is Herr Braun? 
Little Sister--Oh, I got up to open the door for Fido, 
and he slipped out at the same time.—Fliegende Blatter 











For terms and dates now booking 


address T, SEYDEL, 70 Westland 


Avenue, Boston. 

















ALICE ELDRIDGE 


PIAN 
Address: Richard Newman, em Hall, Besten, Mass. 


Teacher of Singing 


Prise W MITE sec 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
132 Pierce Buliding 








Boston, Mass. 








HAENSEL & JONES 
Personal Address : Acctian al, 20 West 424 Serest 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Phone, 525 W-Market 











HANS Vi ERX 


Liedersinger 


1425 
ite 
N. Y. 














ELIZABETH CUNNINGHA 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Reoltal 








ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


SOPRANO 











BARITONE SOLOIST 


STEPHEN S. TOWNSEND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lang Studios: 6 Newbery St., Boston 


Mme. de BERG-LOFGREN 

















Formerly of Boston Opera Co. detail of modern 
Teacher of Volos “Garcia Method." Recital, Oratorle and Opere to aeons ae Carl at Faclten, Director” *s; 
Address 70 Westiond Avenue, Boston Tel, 2569 A+Bact Gay 
Sr i 
458 Cumberiand Ave. Parry -_ creeneggmagta ‘cnaeese 











NORMAND, Celle 


HULTMAN-MeQUAID SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


442-443-444 DAY BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 
(Mr. Sultman’s Boston Studie 616 Huntingten Chambers) 


PAUL NULTMAN, Plene MARGARITE iB peeve yy ee ROBERT MOROSINI, Vocal 
JONN 


FOX-BUONAMICI “==. 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 





KATHERINE 








~~ ANTHO 








LINCOLN ~='Seee 












Symphony Chambers 









‘io: HUBBARI 


ror one ae | OPPIN 


Pianist on Teacher 


528 West 114th St. 
Phone 32762 Morningside 








Vocal 
Instruction 








AO= DONA 


WATERMA 


STUDIO: New Century Building 


“BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177{Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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GERVILLE-REACHE tuirats 


Covent Garden. Chicago-Philadsiphia. Boston and Montrea! Opera Co's. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 
ARTHUR HACKETT tm 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway. New York 


souls G RTA SOW sso 


poem See eae 
1451 Broadway fe New York 


FRANCISROGERS ~ == =~ 


ARLTON 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert oa ae 


LESLEY MARTIN, te! cant 


Fo ane 1425 Broadway, New York 









































dricks, D Walton “Marshall, fone 
nen r. 

O’Hara, Horace ¥ t, Mabel Wilbur, Joho 
H Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert edt, 
Umberto Sacchett and many other singers now 











Delicacy = Beauty of Tone = Technical Mastery = 
True Artistry = Charm 


These are the qualities upon which 
France bases her claim that no vio- 
linist of the day is the equal of 


JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


A sensation is looked for when THIBAUD, after ten years’ 











absence, returns to America next winter for a limited tour. 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE H NEW YORK 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 
RECOGN'ZED AS THE LEADING SCHOOL OF VIOLIN-PLATING (THE OMITED STATES 
TUITION BY PROF. MUSIN IN PERSON. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED AND ARTIST VIOLIN- 
1STS. SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


VOCAL—Mus Ovios Musix (Annie Louise 
Tanner, “The American Nightingale”). 


FIANO— Me. Detuaze- Wicess 
(of Royal Conservatory of Liege, Belgium). 
HARMONY, SOLFEGGIO—Prov, Epwatp 
Kiran: (of Columbia University). 


Summer Term, from May ist to July 3ist. 
Residence accommodations for out-of-town 


OVIDE MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


51 West 76th St. (Dept. C.) New York, N. Y. 


Alice Nielsen 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
At Present Covent Garden, London 


SEASON 1913-14 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Personal Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK 





















































OSCAR SAENGER —Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; me Marie Rappoid, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; 
me. Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, eg 4 Opera Co.; Lila 
Robeson, contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
ne litan ae Co.; Heinrich Hensel, <a Metropolitan Opera 
‘hao house, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; ‘Aeotio Hughes, 
an By Metropolitan Opera Co.; Louis Kreidler, baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co.; Helen Warrum, soprano, Chic Opera Co.; Agnes 
Berry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.: Henri Scott, basso, Chicago 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley, basso, Chicago Opera Co.; Mabel Sie 
monn, soprano, Hammerstein ca Co.; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Hammerstein ra Co.; Kathleen Howard, en Century 
Opera Co.; Dr. Hugh Schussier, basso, Century Opera Co; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Albert Wiederhold, } moe 
baritone; Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera; Mme. Carolyn to rano, 
Grand Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand O oseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, basso, Grand Opera; Marie Stod Schuhe soprano; 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie Bow- 
man-Estey, contralto; Mae Jennings, mezzo-soprano; Lovis Barnolt, 
contralto; Joun Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor: Edwin Evans, 
baritone. TELEPHONE 687 STUDIO: & EAST Gist STREET, SEW YORK 


MALKIN SCHOOL OF MUSIC OPENING. 

The Malkin School of Music, of New York, will have its 
formal opening on Saturday, September 20, thus giving to 
the Metropolis a valuable musical institution where, it is 
promised, the aspiring student will find adequate means at 
his or her disposal for advancing along legitimate lines to 
success. 

Manfred Malkin, director of the school, 
sian extraction, was educated in France. 
De Boriot and a graduate of the National Conservatory 
of Paris, thus it is apparent that he is qualified to carry 
on the important mission of developing the musical talent 
of this country. 

Arnold Volpe, the 
who is to be a member of the faculty of the Malkin Music 
School, and head of the violin department, 
saying that “Mr. Malkin is the right man in the right place 
as director of the institution.” 

It is claimed that the 
hered to has been planned in such a manner as to 


although of Rus 
He is a pupil of 


well known conductor and teacher, 


is quoted as 


instruction to be ad 
afford 


system of 





Photo by New York 


Mishkin Studio, 
MANFREUL MALAIN 


the student advantage, such as direct im 
dividual instruction from some of the leading authorities in 
New York City, Arnold Volp 
Sophie Traubman, Massart, S 
Finkelstein, Miss Becker 


having appeared on the 


every possible 
including Manfred Malkin, 
Dubinsky, Jules 
Ada Becker and Frederic Lopere 


Viadimir 


is known to New York audiences, 


concert platform with marked success. Mr. Lopere has 
only recently arrived from Europe and bears, it is said 
recommendations from Arthur Nikisch, Max Reger and 


Richard Strauss. 
Among the events scheduled at the Malkin Music 
are monthly pupils’ recitals, 


School 
alternating with recitals given 
to bring teachers, 


by the teachers, which affairs will serve 


pupils and parents constantly together, thus establishing 
bonds of sympathy and healthy impetus to diligent work 
will 
of the corriculum, as will also courses in sight reading, ear 
training, 


It is promised that the 


and progress. Ensemble work form a valuable part 
harmony and history of music 
work in all departments of the 
school will be conducted under the personal supervision of 
the faculty, even to the smallest detail 

The creat‘on and estall's* ment of this school is said to 
be an answer to the oft-repeated question, “Why the great 
Mr. Malkin says that he 
purposes helping to solve this difficult problem by elimina- 
ting and reforming the elements which drive our students to 
Europe, and adding and supplying those factors which will 
tend to bring out the best there is in the student, at the 
same time furnishing the environment such as is sought for 
Malkin Musi, School of 
New York is about to be inaugurated under most auspicious 


circumstances 


scramble of students abroad?” 


abroad. It would seem as if the 





Hinckley Engaged for Chicago Opera. 
Oscar Saenger has received word that Cleofonte 
panini has just engaged 


Cam 
one of his bassos, Allen Hinckley, 
Mr. Hinckley is a 
versatile artist and will prove an acquisition to this company 
For three years Mr. Hinckley sang leading roles with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company prior to his engagement with 
the Quinlan Grand Opera Company, with whom he has been 
touring England, Australia and South 
fifteen months. He is the 
studios engaged with the Chicago company for next year; 
the other, Henri Scott, is remembered for his excellent 
work with this company for the last three seasons and will 
alternate with Hinckley in 


for the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


Africa for the past 
second basso from the Saenger 


a number of roles. 


MARGARET HARRISON =2==~~° 


68 West 56th Street, New York 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 








VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
RESIDENCE STUDIO: 203 WEST Bist STREET, KEW YORE “Peene Sebuyler 967 
BASSO 
Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broaday.New York 


SOPRANO 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 


LA RUE BOAL 
wut DOVE oem 


CARL EDOUARDE 


ee+eCONDUCTOR....« 
i121 West 42nd St.. New York 


Umert : SAGGHETTI 


Os Ges Ge tae tee 


Charles KU NZ Pianist and 


Accompanist 


dreom Care of ROBERT MAC LAREN 
New York 

















Aad 
221 Fourth Avenue 


iEGAN® 


GREAT IRISH TENOR 





concERT. TOUR 
104 west rn &t.. 








BARITONE 
Mesagement, Coocer? Direction UH. HANAON, 497 Fifth Ave... How York 





‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 Wes! 23rd Street 


\iriant_ AA FSA Te ET 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
Address: HAENSEL & JONES, Acotian Hall, 20 West 424 St., 
“Chickering Piano’’ 


§ SAEC DO aiaritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. N. Y 
DAVIDSON "= 


(Godowsky Pupil) 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West S7th Street New York 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 


Tel. 7731 Cheisea 





New Vork 





>mzo 




















CECIL FANNING saris 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals 
in Germany, Maly and England 


Available for Recitals in America alter Sept. ist, 1913 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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Louis Conceal ail Greetings. 


enich. conductor of the Oratorio Society 


ending the summer in E1 


trope, and from 








REETINGS FROM KOEMMENI( 


irzwald, Germat the distinguished 
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Henri Scott as Basilio. 
f the Chicago Gran 


picted in the role of I 


i 


musician sends 
card also bears 


d Opera Com 
fasilio in “The 


his portrayal of the hypocritical 

Mr. Scott discloses another phase of 

versatility Appended are several Philadel 
tices about his performance: 

nality as the elderly music master and 

ng phase of his melodious and well 


Ras and ntributed no 


basso was hear: 


little to the fun 
1 to splendid ad 








TO LET 


rl > TO LET 
Address “Music,’ 


test location; beautifully furnished 
care of Musical Courier. 





Wane 


take position as Dir 


ector of Music 


rn College Must have good foreign train 

P rilliant pianist, with the ability to direct 
Salary $2,000 and home. Address 

HE \cency, Macheca Building, 


vantage in the concerted pieces and in the music allotted to him.— 
Philadelphia Evening Star. (Advertisement.) 





Scott, as Basilio, was capital.—Philadelphia North American. 





° 
rhe music master was enacted by Henri Scott, whose singing of 





Photograph by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 
HENRI SCOTT, 


Basso, as Basilio in “Barber of Seville.” 
the so-called “Calumny” aria was roundly applauded.—Philadelphia 
Record 
When Henri Scott sang the celebrated “Calumny” aria he re 
ceived well deserved applause.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


(Advertisement.) 





Baernstein-Regneas Pupil’s Success. 
Warrensburg, Mo., has in Ethyl C. Lobban a gifted 
As soprano soloist, teacher of singing, di- 
rector of the Warrensburg Lyric Club and musical direc- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of that city, she has 
gained for herself an enviable reputation. Miss Lobban 
is a graduate of the Warrensburg State Normal School, 
and also the Warrensburg School of Music; she is a pupil 
of Percy Hemus in Kansas City, Mo., and has spent two 
years in New York City under the tutelage of the well 
known teacher, Joseph Baernstein-Regneas. 

Miss Lobban returned to the West after her studies in 


young woman, 





New York and aroused much enthusiasm in her native 
town. 
Each summer finds Miss Lobban in New York for one 








ETHYL C, LOBBAN. 


or two months’ study with Baernstein-Regneas, equipping 
herself musically with all that she can acquire in so short 
a time and teaching it in turn to her numerous pupils in 
the West. 

Miss Lobban has a class of more than thirty vocal pupils, 
which is constantly being enlarged ; the Warrensburg Lyric 
Club is gaining both in popularity as well as in member- 
ship; as soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, she re- 
ceives, it is said, a salary more than double that ever paid 
any singer in that church, 

Miss Lobban has given numerous recitals in and near 
Warrensburg, each time with marked success. She is the 
first artist to sing a principal part in oratorio in her home 
city, where she sang in “The Messiah” at Christmas time. 
winning a triumph eclipsing those of singers brought from 
long distances and at great expense. 

For Miss Lobban, Baernstein-Regneas, as well as her 
many friends, predicts a brilliant future. It is certain, at 
least, that she has established a name of which Warrens- 
burg is decidedly proud. 





Emma Heckle’s Vacation. 

Emma Heckle, one of Cincinnati’s most prominent vocal 
teachers, has been spending the past three weeks at the home 
of Mrs. Anton Schwartz, at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
N. Y. She will leave next Monday, August 25, for Asbury 
Park, N. J., where she expects to remain several weeks be- 
fore returning to Cincinnati. 
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(Mary Ryan) 
Address: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Street 
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Residence: 6318 Burcaneld Ave. 
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FRANK WALLER, cis 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 
BOSTON, - - - - MASS. 


VOCAL STUDIO AND OPERA SCHOOL ‘italian tethod 


KARL SGHNEIDER 


Pupil of Luigi Vannaccini, Florence, Italy 


October to May, (795 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
May to October, § Friedrion Str. Mueschen, Germany 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


BERRY enrcunar 
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Director aun gt Dramatic Art. 
most reliable in Northwest. All Tf ranches 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


eer oY OF SINGING 
ee 
407 Pierce Bullding - Boston 











ROYAL CONSERVATORI 


Own buildi ing with one large concert hall 
rooms. Found 
dents of all countries. Students received 


The course of tuition includes — 
all strin and wind instruments, o 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, 
music, literature and zsthetics. 
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eigners received at any time, in accordance with oe 9 of cal inst regulations. 


, solo singing and thorough for the 

ssered my theory, rough ain for of 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 

Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC - 








JOHN B. MILLER, rem 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL. 
AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE. § Concert—@ratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont. W. Va. 
Tel. Columbus 2225 
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In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 
“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 

“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.””"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - PIANO - ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
and Penasylvania College for Women 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Ztecrenp, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches of School of Opera 


School ef Acting 
M U te { an School of Expression 

Modern Languages 

“It is a permanent educational institution, 

holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their respective depart- 
ments of educational labor.”—Gee, P. Upton 
of the Chicago Tribune, 


Catatoc MAttep Fare on request to 
Secretary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief 
CouRIER 


Reference : of Tae Mustcan 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dagcing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. “Ideal Residence 
| Department for Young Ladies. Positions 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW a SCHOOL of ban o me —_ 


s6-s8 West o7tl St New t fe 
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Concerts weeki 


Concert=-Bureat1 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. 
agents of nearly all known artists. 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. 


all European countries. 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


‘Violas and ‘Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tones are 
‘sweet’ from lowest G to A 
in aitissimo. You know how 
mech you desire a violin 
whose tone qualities are cis- 














Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 
Organizing of concert tours in 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwoilff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 


ing d'Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, tinguished in power, imten- 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio jn BBS ages a 

1 ¥. pertectionctopes 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the filths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur octaves, clear harmonics 
Nikisch, pre pizzicatotomes. distinct 


arpeggios. distinct in shake, 
trill and staccato. and withal 
quickly responsive to bew 
we trom real pianiesi- 
fro te fortissime lh you 
heve such a viclin you may 
not beinterested ; if youhave 
bot. you will be interested tn 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


penagagy mp hoo Pre or ateaeanee 


mail you FREE, and whic 

couteins opinions trom 
world famous artiste who 
use REINDAHL VIOLINS. 


Violins sent te respon- 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
gradeal charge sc: 
counts opened. 


Incorp. Nevember, ror 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President | 


ranberry Piano School 


‘Reindahl Craed Model, $250.00 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direeter 














REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 


Bernard [istemana Koctan 4 
gowet <ecee KNUTE REINDAHL 
Practianl Orne Pace Plains tome fecee «etnies 90s peeceen Os 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


————— Alexander Ball §§ East Yas Sores Stresi 
Beokiets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


Arbur Hartmasa, CHICAGO, HLLINGIS, U. 8.4. 














BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


= ~ —=3 


A ilies: Which Will ‘Sand the ‘Test of 
_ Years of Usage 


Cui Sesiats Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


—|S TERLING PIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S.W/. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 























FOUNDED 18650 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory: Development tn all branches of music. Operas and Dramatic Sehool Complete training 

for the stage Orchestra School (comprising all solo and orchestra instruments) Seminary Spe 
cial training for teachers 
Private and Ensemble Classes. 
Principal Teache Piano—Professor MARTIN alae Professor JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, etx 
Singing—-F'rau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Reval Chamber Singer), FRANZESCHINA PRE- 
VOSTI, NIKOLAUS ear aah Re pes Saamner Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER. Royal 
Chamber Singer, vuG RIEGER. 
Violin—-Professor GUSTAV TOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUN- 
BERG. etc 
Theory and Composition--WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, etc 
Send for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any time 
‘DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. — courses. or single branches. Principal admission times begiat 
April and 5 granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorturm 











N.Y. GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dmectors: Cast Hern, Avcust Fraktucee 


instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, voca! “ reading. 


5 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
i © a ee Gene an! eons TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
Joba B. Calvert, D.D., President 212 W. 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus 


Special Summer Session 
JUNE 23rd to AUGUST ist 


Unusual Advantages fer Teachers. 26th Seasos Begins September 29th. 
Send fer Circulars and Catalogue. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Harmony sectures, 






















































MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY]|| fiasco $-rannh 
| PIANOS on X Hamlin 
| Preraypasa Sete igetetn- be “THE STRADIVARIUS 

‘THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


j St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - «© « «+ HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


- .) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 

Warereoms: i] Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos é ON] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Granich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 
PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


SSD : Manufactured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


























The many points of superiority 
ee ee were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ( "4) 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The obiinitetin of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- | | artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


—aceieneernaiensciall THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. achey ent Goneeet Cities 
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